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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


ETYMOLOGY OF COACH. 

Dr. Murray, in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
when enumerating the various cognate forms of the 
word “coach,” remarks that they are to be found 
since the sixteenth century in nearly all European 
languages, and that all were derived originally from 
the Magyar word “kocsi.” Some years ago I was 
myself a firm believer in this etymology ; but since 
I have more fully gone into the subject I have 
come to the conclusion that the derivation of some 
of the forms from the Magyar word is perhaps 
doubtful. 

At the very outset we meet with a serious 
difficulty, and that is that, owing to the loose, not 
to say slovenly, way in which the old writers, 
especially lexicographers, bave treated, and modern 
historians still treat, the subject of vehicles, it is 
very difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
as to what kind of carriage, for instance, a French 
coche really was. Thus Jean Nicot, of tobacco 
fame, in his ‘Thrésor de la Langue Francoise’ 
(Paris, 1606), states that coche is a Hungarian word, 
and means chariote in French and petoritum and 
cistum in Latin ; and the explanation of the mean- 
ing of the word chariote in turn is given as a 
“ petite charette & deux roues, sur le milieu et aisseul de 
laquelle est assise une littiére sans brancars couverte de 
cuir, ou d’autre estoffe; & porter 4 couvert les personnes 
per pays.” 


Nicolas Bergier, the famous French antiquary of 
the seventeenth century, writes :— 

“[De] nostris vehiculis, qua coches vulgo vernacule 
vocamus, voce ab Hungaris mutusta, a quibus et prima 
eorum inventio ad nos pervenit.”—‘De publicis et 
militaribus Imperii Romani viis,’ lib, iv,, sect. x., No. 8 
He does not state what the exact feature of the 
French coches was, but only mentions them when 
speaking of the vehicula, rhede, and carpenta of 
the Romans. In the French version of the same 
work (‘ Histoire des grands chemins de ’Empi 
Romain,’ Paris, 1622) it is stated that Charles Ix. 
was the first to introduce ‘‘ des coches publiques” 
(in 1571) which were to ply between Paris and 
Orleans. 

Ménage, in his ‘Origines de la Langue Fran- 
coise’ (Paris, 1650), also derives ‘‘ coche du mot 
hongrois kotczy,” and credits the Hungarians with 
the invention of the coches. 

Roubo the Younger, “ Maitre Menuisier,” in his 
*L’Art du Menuisier-Carrossier,’ publishes illus- 
trations (from old engravings in the Royal Library) 
of three vehicles of Henry 1V.’s reign (1589-1610) 
which are not suspended, and of one of the days of 
Louis XIV. (1643-1715) which is suspended by 
braces. Heriry IV. himself, as we know, is reputed 
to have used a “ coche, 

Then we have Kruenitz,a German writer, who, 
in his ‘Oekonomisch-Technologische Encyclopzdie,’ 
p. 57, sub art. ‘‘ Katsche” (Briton, 1794), says 
that the difference between a coche and a carrosse is 
that the former has no straps. This is in distinct 
contradiction of Roubo, who a quarter of a century 
before him had stated that when ‘on suspendit 
les voitures......elles prirent le nom de coches.” 

With regard to other languages, I may just men- 
tion Junius Adrianus, who lived between 1511 and 
1575. The materials collected by him for a dic- 
tionary were published at Paris in 1606, under the 
title ‘Nomenclator Octolinguis.’ In this book, 
too, cisiwm, which we know for certain was a 
Roman two-wheeled vehicle, and is explained in 
the book itself to be a “ vehiculam duabus rotis 
nitens,” is rendered as kutsche in German, cotse 
in Belgian, coche in French, cocchio in Italian, 
and coche in Spanish. The testimony of Adrianus 
would be very valuable if we could be quite sure 
that the material gathered by him was not altered 
in any way in the process of editing it after his 
death, as he was a careful observer, and is reputed 
to have collected his information about technical 
matters from the lips of men who from their daily 
occupation were the most competent to enlighten 
him on a particular subject. 


* The king is said to have written to Sully, “Je ne 
scaurais pas vous aller voir aujourd’hui parceque ma 
femme se sert de ma coche.” The authority for this 
rests with the writer of a French book, published in 
1752, who recieved his information from a descendant of 
the king. 
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With regard to the Hungarian kocsi (pronounced 

kotshee ”), Dr. Murray remarks that 

‘it does not appear what was the precise new feature 
that distinguished the Hungarian focsi, and led to its 
adoption throughout Europe. A German picture of 
*ein ungerische Guteche,’ after 1550, shows it still with- 
out covering and not suspended on springs.” 
Dr. Murray wrote “springs,” but no doubt 
meant “straps,”’ as carriages with their bodies 
swinging on leather straps, cords, or chains are 
much older than those on springs. The earliest 
swing coaches were suspended by braces from short 
upright pillars, and the perch was originally 
straight. Gradually this assumed a curved form, 
known as “swan neck.” Then was conceived the 
idea of bending the pillars also to which the braces 
were fixed and giving them a little spring. Dr. 
Murray gives the date of the picture as “‘ after 
1550”; but on referring to Grimm, and following 
up the references given in each book from author 
to author, I traced the original sketch to an old 
*Chunteruet Buoch’ (‘Book of Counterfeit Pre- 
sentments’), preserved in the Imperial Library in 
Vienna, and engraved by “Jeremias Schemel 
Maler zu Augsburg.” The latest date to be found 
in this book is 1568; but on comparing the picture 
of the “Gatsche” with Herberstein’s description 
of the vehicle in which be travelled in Hungary in 
1518, given in his ‘ Autobiography,’ we find that 
the two remarkably well, and consequently 
that very little, if any, change has taken place in 
the construction of the kocsi during half a century. 
According to Herberstein these vehicles were 
drawn by three horses abreast, and there was very 
little, if any, ironwork about them. They carried 
four persons, including the driver, and were 
“indeed a very agreeable conveyance [in spite of the 
absence of straps or springs], 80 that any one was able to 
convey his ing, clothes, eatables and drinkables, 
and other conveniences, provided the load was not a 
heavy one.””* 

Herberstein farther states that these vehicles 
ran day and night between Vienna and Buda, a 
distance of thirty-two miles (=about 150 English 
miles) “‘ well measured,” baiting after every twenty- 


* I am quoting with slight alterations from the ‘ Notes 
upon Russia,’ vol. i. p. cxiv (note), published by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1851. There is an amusing blunder 
in the translation of the passage referring to the total 
absence or scantity of ironwork. The translator, mis- 
taking German e:sen (iron) for eis (ice), makes Herber- 
stein say that the vehicles “‘are drawn by three horses 
abreast, and at those times when there is little or no ice 
on the ground,” The original text reads, “ und derselben 
Zeit kain Eisen oder gar wenig daran war.”’ I ought to 
bave translated the word pferden as “ mares,” as accord- 
ing to the evidence extant they seem to have been 
mares, asa rule. Thus the Archbishop of Kalocsa leaves 
in hie will of 1543, ‘‘unum curriculum cum tribus 
equabus.” Cuspinianus and, we are told, the Latino 
edition of Herberstein also mention mares. It will be 
remembered that she-mules, as a rule, drew also the 
vehicles in which the Roman ladies rode. 


four to twenty-eight English miles, and changi 
horses midway at Gyor (Rab.).* 

Hence we have detailed information about, and 
consequently a very good notion of, what a Hun- 
— kocst was like. The plate referred to by Dr. 

urray may be seen in pt. 57 of Kruenitz’s ‘ En- 
cyclopsedia,’ or on a larger scale in the ‘ Ungrisches 
Magazin’ (Pressburg, 1781-87), both in the British 
Moseam. The latter work contains two excellent 
articles by Cornides on the invention of “coaches”; 
and in order to save numerous foot-notes and refer- 
ences, I once for all acknowledge my indebtedness 
to that source for much information reproduced in 
these notes. 

It does not require the practised eye of a cart- 
wright to discover that Schemel has been very 
careless with regard to the details of the con- 
struction of the Hungarian vehicle represented by 
him, sume of which are impossible. Thus he 
shows no shafts or poles, but only two pairs of 
traces for the middle horse, and one wonders how 
the vehicle was to be mancuvred down a very 
steep road.+ One would also like to know how 
the artist imagined the four struts supporting 
the sides of the vehicle were fixed, and how 
the wheels could be shifted on the axles, when 
greasing them, with the struts permanently fixed, 
as shown in the sketch. Allowing, therefore, for 
such minor inaccuracies in the details, vehicles 
like the one represented by Schemel can still be 
seen in = and are extensively used by all 
classes of people for quick locomotion in the 
country and also for carrying light loads. I have 
often travelled in them myself, and from personal 
experience may bear out Herberstein that they are 
not a bad kind of conveyance. With a layer of 
fine fragrant hay, about a yard deep, uncompressed, 
and a couple of horse-rugs they make a better 
couch for night travelling, in spite of the absence 
of straps and springs, than, for instance, the accom- 
modation offered by the Great Western Railway to 
weary travellers on a night journey to Penzance in 
their sleeping cars. By day the hay is gathered 
up to the rear end of the vehicle, and covered with 
the horse-rugs it forms an agreeable, elastic seat. 

L. L. K. 
(To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO STANTON HARCOURT. 
Let me place on record in the books of the 
chronicles of ‘N. & Q.’ a visit to a place of con- 
siderable genealogical and antiquarian interest, 


* ‘ Autobiography,’ edit. by Kovachich, Buda, 1805. 

+ I bad a reference, but unfortunately mislaid it, to 
— that vehicles with poles were known in Hung 
ong before Herberstein’s time. Nowadays, the middle 
horse does not run between shafts, as in the Russian 
trotka, but the ocsi has a pole, and both traces of the 
— ae are hitched to a draw gear at the side of the 
vebicle. 
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Stanton Harcourt, the ancient home of the family 
of Harcourt, and their burial-place even at the 
present time. 

The church is a cruciform structure, of greater 
size than is usually found in villages, and is distant 
only a few miles from Oxford. On the south side 
of the chancel, and about the same length, is the 
Harcourt aisle, quite filled with the monuments of 
the family. The probable date of its erection may 
be 1482, or perhaps a little earlier. It is of rich 
Perpendicular work with an open quatrefoil para- 
pet. Under the east window (now removed to the 
east wall of the transept) was the alabaster monu- 
ment of Sir Philip Harcourt, who died in 1688, 
and Ann his wife, daughter of Sir William Waller, 
the Parliamentary general. On the south side 
is the recumbent figure of Sir Robert Harcourt, 
slain in 1471, and that of his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Byron. Opposite is the 
monument of his grandson, Sir Robert Harcourt, 
who was standard-bearer to Henry VII. at Bos- 
worth Field. The crest of the family, a peacock 
upon a ducal coronet, and their coat, Gules, two 
bars or, are often figured. There is, coming to 
modern times, a mural monument, ornamented with 
flowers, to the memory of the Hon. Simon Har- 
court, who died in 1720, only son of Lord Chan- 
cellor Harcourt, or, as he was then called, Lord 
Keeper, with a Latin inscription by Dr. Robert 
Freind, head master of Westminster School, whose 
pupil he had been, and an English epitaph by his 
friend, the poet Alexander Pope, some lines of 
which may here be quoted :— 

How vain isreason! Eloquence how weak ! 

If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak ; 

Oh let thy once loved friend inscribe thy stone 

And with a father’s sorrows mix his own, 
“An epitaph,” says Dr. Johnson, “ principally 
remarkable for the artful introduction of the name, 
which is iaserted with a peculiar felicity.” Near 
this is the recumbent effigy of his son, the first earl 
of the line, painted in most gorgeous colours in 
oils, red, yellow, and gold, and having on the head 
an earl’s coronet gilt. He died from falling acci- 
dentally into a well in his park at Nuneham. On 
the other side is an altar tomb of Caen stone, on 
which is the sculptured effigy of the patriarchal 
Archbishop of York, Edward Harcourt, formerly 
Venables Vernon, in his episcopal dress, with his 
hands upraised in prayer :— 

In sacred sleep the pious bishop lies, 
Say not ia death, a good man never dies. 

This is an exact replica or copy of the marble 
monument of the archbishop in the nave of York 
Minster. His remains rest in the large ancestral 
vault below, and I can remember seeing them 
there deposited in November, 1847, the coffin- plate 
recording that he died “in the ninetieth year of 
his age, and fortieth of his primacy.” Just in 
front of the iron gates of the chapel is the colossal 


statue of the third and last Earl Harcourt, who 
attained the high military rank of field marshal, 
who was born in 1747, and died in 1830. 

Yet another monument at the church with an 
inscription by Pope, a very simple one, is on the 
outside wall of the church, to a couple of young 

ople in humble life, John Hewet and Sarah 

w, who were killed by lightning on July 31, 
1718, when at harvest work. Some may remem- 
ber the fine engraving after Constable ‘A Storm in 
Harvest.’ Gay has addressed a pathetic and 
touching letter toa friend from Stanton Harcourt, 
dated August 9, 1718, about a week after the 
accident. 

A door in the churchyard wall leads into the 
garden, and enough remains of the manor house to 
show its former great importance. Pope, writing 
about 1718 to the Duke of Buckingham, gives a 
description of its former grandeur :— 

“In former days there have dined in this very hall 
gartered knights and courtly dames, attended by ushers, 
sewers, and seneschals, and yet it was but last night an 
owl flew in hither, and mistook it for a barn,” 


He then describes the ‘‘ ups and downs” of the 
hall and the contents of the “‘great parlour,” viz., 
“the broken bellied virginal, the crippled velvet 
chairs, the mildewed portraits, and the dried 
poppies and mustard seed.” “ There are upon the 
ground floor,” he says,— 

“in all twenty-six apartments, among which I must not 
forget a chamber which hasin it a large quantity of tim- 
ber that seems to have been either a bedstead or a cyder- 
press,” 

The old kitchen is a remarkable structure, some- 
what resembling the abbot’s kitchen at Glaston- 
bury, having three lofty and wide recesses in the 
wall, which is a yard in thickness. What a waste 
of fuel there must have been in days when cooking 
ranges and oil stoves had never been even thought 
of! Across the garden the chapel, with its 
tower, which is divided into three stories, the 
room on the ground floor having been the chapel. 
The uppermost chamber of all is called Pope's 
study, and here it was that in 1718 he inscribed 
upon a pane, now preserved at Nuneham, “In 
the year 1718 Alexander Pope finished here the 
fifth volume of Homer.” There is a little fireplace 
in one corner for the winter season ; the chamber 
has the appearance of the cell of a recluse, 
with perfect quiet and seclusion all around. Pope 
survived for many years, dying at Twickenham 
in 1744. The great patron of the little bard 
at this time was Simon, the first Baron Harcourt, 
who seems to have been kind and amiable in 
manners, and on intimate terms with all the 
great literary men of that day, as Pope, Swift, 
Addison, and Gay, and was evidently a man of 
great legal knowledge. He died in 1727, at the 
age of sixty-seven, and was buried in the adjacent 
church, 
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Lord Harcourt had made powerfal speeches in 
opposition to the Bill of Attainder of Sir Jobn 

enwick in 1696. He is classed by Macaulay as 
the equal of William Cowper, afterwards | 
Cowper, — 

“Both were gentlemen of honourable descent; both 
were distinguished by their fine persons and graceful 
manners ; both were renowned for eloquence ; and both 
loved learning and literary men...... They were destined 
to rise still higher, to be the bearers of the great seal of 
the realm, and the founders of patrician houses.”—* His- 
tory of England,’ chap. xxii. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory,! Woodbridge. 


Use or rae Curistian Era.—In the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ under “ Chronology,” we read “ The 
method of dating events from the birth of Christ 
is said to have been first practised by a Roman 
monk named Dionysius the Little about the year 
527.” Also in the ‘ American Cyclopedia’ (Ripley 
and Dana), under the same heading, “ About the 
middle of the sixth century Dionysius Exiguus, a 
Roman abbot of Scythian birth, introduced the 
method of dating from the birth of Christ.”’ Similar 
statements may be found in many other books, and 
it is singular that it should have been overlooked 
that Eusebius made use of this method in his 
*Chronicon’ about two centuries before the time 
of Dionysius. Eusebius places the Olympic dates 
on the left hand side of the page, and those from 
the birth of Christ on the right hand. But it 
would almost seem as if he relied principally for 
his succession of events on the years of the reigns 
of the Roman emperors, and inserted the other 
lists afterwards. For there are evidently mistakes 
in them, some of which were corrected by Jerome, 
who translated and continued the ‘ Chronicon.’ 
That the Olympic dates of Eusebius are not to be 
zelied on appears sufficiently from this, that he 

the expedition of Xerxes into Greece in the 
fourth year of the seventy-fourth Olympiad, whereas 
we know from Herodotus (and it gave rise to one of 
the most familiar anecdotes in Grecian history) 
that the Olympic festival was being held during 
the expedition, the date of which was in all pro- 
bability the first year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad. 
Although the Olympic games were not finally 
abolished until thereign of the Emperor Theodosius, 
they had long before that ceased to attract much 
attention, and were not customarily used as dates 
in the time of Eusebius, who would seem to have 
inserted these by an afterthought, and to have made 
several mistakes in his lists. Thus, speaking of an 
eclipse of the sun which occurred in the reign of 
the Emperor Nero, he places it in the year before 
the murder of Agrippina, though we know from 
Tacitus that it took place in the same year, which 
we are enabled by astronomical calculations to fix 


Possibly the tables in Eusebius were added by a 
later hand. W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath, 


“ BerreaTer.”—The earliest known example of 
this nickname of the Yeomen of the Guard is 
dated 1671, but it can hardly be doubted that the 
sobriquet was current before that date. Mr, Birx- 
BECK TERRY quoted some verses in a previous 
number (8 S. ii. 319) in which the Yeomen are 
coupled with chines of beef as early as 1647; and 
the following, from Earle’s ‘ Micro-cosmographie’ 
(character 30, “ A plaine Country Fellow”), carries 
back the association to 1628 :— 

“His Dinner is his other worke, for he sweats at it 
as much as at his labour; he is « terrible fastner on a 
piece of Beefe, and you may hope to staue the Guard off 
sooner. 

It is evident herefrom that the Yeomen derived 
their nickname from a popular belief in their 
voracity as eaters of beef. F. Apams, 


Mastin Pans. (See 6 S. vi. 47, 158; x. 
289; xii. 471; 7S. iii. 385, 485; iv. 57, 310, 
451; xi. 83.)—The account of the work carried on 
by Abraham Darby is interesting. He may be 
regarded as the first maker of cast brass Maslin 
pans in England. He lived at Coalbrookdale, in 
the parish of Madeley, where, since about 1640, 
brass Maslin pans were made by the Flemish 
family of Hallen, who had removed into Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire from Wandsworth. The 
pans they made, however, were not cast, but beaten 
out, and old specimens show the marks of the 
blows. Hence their works were called the battery 
works. The fact has been already established that 
the Hallens were the sole makers of hammered 
Maslin pans in England. Now it appears that 
Darby—with the aid of Dutch workmen—was the 
first maker of cast brass pans such a3 now go by the 
name of Maslin pans, and have driven the more 
costly utensils out of the market. This clearly 
_— that till the arrival of the Hallens from 
Malines in 1610 Maslin pans were not made in 
England ; John Brode, the only other pan-maker 
known, evidently had a small works; he owned 
that the pans were unique, and that the newly 
come foreigners were ruining him. Again, till 1690 
cast brass pans were not made in England. The 
Maslin pans which existed in England during 
the sixteenth century must have been made 
abroad—and Mechlin (Maslinia) is known to 
have produced them in great numbers—having 
a special guild of pan makers. I do not see how 
it can be doubted that they brought their name 
with them as much as Delft crockery or Cordovan 
leather. The idea that along obsolete Saxon word 
mestlin was revived for them and for no other brass 
utensils appears untenable. Culen (Cologne) and 
Laton were the names applied generally to brass 


as A.D, 59, when the sun was eclipsed on April 30, 


goods; but brass pots, when not called “brass,” were 
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called “ Maslin,”; often till lately pronounced 
** Malen,” because, so I hold, they were made at 
Mechlin (Maslinia), Malines. In the desire to con- 
nect our words with the early English the fact is 
often overlooked that the introduction of foreign 
wares, and later of foreign workmen, led to the 
introduction of foreign designations. If the Old 
English word Mestlin had held its ground, it would 
have been applied to other brass utensils besides 
s. It did not hold its ground—it became obso- 
ees and there is nothing to show either that it was 
revived or that it was likely to be revived as a 
designation of goods imported from Malines, the 
manufacture of which was unknown in England 
for many years after they were in common use, 
It is only by pegging away that a subject obtains 
due consideration, just as it was by much battery 
that the plate of brass took the shape of a Maslin 
A. W. Coryzrivs Hatten. 
oa. 


Tue Man or Ross. (See 1* S. v. 537; vi. 
542; 294 S, xi. 466, 519; xii. 72; 4". vi. 154; 
6" S. ii. 514; iii. 157.)\—Among the family papers 
of the Earl of Romney I have found a small packet 
of letters from Robert Marsham, of Stratton Straw- 
less, a well-known Norfolk squire and arboricul- 
turist in the last century, to his distant cousin, 
the Hon. Harriot Marsham, daughter of the first 
Lord Romney; and among them is one, dated 
July 6, 1789, containing a passage which may be 
worth adding to the many conflicting accounts of 
the Man of Ross :— 

“T am charmed with the Kensington shoemaker. 
Perhaps he is a better man than the Man of Ross. I 
was at Ross soon after M* Popes Epistle was published. 
Kirle was dead ; but the people that i conversed with 
did not agree in the Character that Pope had given him : 
& Mr Bethel (Popes blameless Bethel) told me that Pope 
bad asked him for a shining character of slender for- 
tune, which he gave him, but Pope was pleased with 
Kirles character as he had drawn it, & neglected 
Bethels man, Kirle i think was a Jow-life drunkard : 
but well meaning.” 

Miss Harriot Marsham, who was born May 11, 
1721, and died unmarried, Aug. 7, 1796, had 
evidently given her old cousin and correspondent 
a description of some exemplary shoemaker in 
Kensington, but her letter is, unfortunately, not 
forthcoming. There is an account of Robert 
Marsham, who was born Jan. 27, 1707/8, and 
died Sept. 4, 1797, in Bell’s edition of White’s 
‘Natural History of Selborne’ (2 vols., London, 
1877), vol. ii. p. 243; and the letters from Mar- 
sham to White which Bell prints show his peculiar 
use, as in the passage quoted above, of the small i 
instead of the capital, except at the beginning of a 
sentence, R. 

5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W. 


Wrxenam’s Monument. — Wykehamists are 
now anxious to restore Wykeham’s own monument 


in Winchester Cathedral. It is well known that 
he chose the spot for his tomb where he had 
listened in boyhood to the sermons of Friar Peking. 
He was the second Winchester prelate to build 
himself a chantry, which none omitted who died 
there from Edington, about 1364, to the Reforma- 
tion. According to Wharton, “his body lies 
buried in the chantry of the B.V.M. in the new 
cathedral, which chantry he himself ordered to be 
built in his lifetime, to the honour of the said 
Virgin.” Now this erection blocks up one entire 
arch of the nave that he so well transformed, en- 
croaches on both nave and aisle, and by its vault- 
ing, about forty feet high, completely hides the 
arch, and disfigures the nave like nothing, I believe, 
in any other church, except the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey; and is so inferior in style 
that I always supposed it his successor Beanfort’s 
work, till lately hearing that Wykeham’s will men- 
tions it as “a certain chapel by me newly erected.” 
Now as we no longer build chapels to the Virgin, 
nor make any use of sepulchral chantries, the 
question arises, May we not better honour his 
memory and actual monument by well renewing 
the tomb on its raised platform, with the eighteen 
surrounding statuettes, and displaying it by totally 
removing this injurious chapel? Though it has 
places for ten internal life-size statues and ten 
external, none of those places have ever been 
filled, and the whole architecture is of the poorest 
description for its time. It will not bear the least 
comparison with either Edington’s chantry or those 
of the later bishops, Beaufort, Waynfleet, or Fox. 
The only bits of carving about it are a score or two 
of little crockets, all alike. It is nowise superior 
to Mr. Ruskin’s fig. xix. p. 223 of the ‘ Nature of 
Gothic,’ in ‘ Stones of Venice,’ vol. ii. The vaulting 
is without bosses, for, though contemporary with 
that of Guildhall porch, London, it is the earliest 
example I know of that peculiar English degrada- 
tion to panelwork, exemplified in St. Sepulchre’s 
porch, Newgate. Even the flowers along the top 
of Edington’s screen are degraded here to minia- 
ture battlements. There is not even a moderately 
bold bit of arch moulding or cornice. Even Gar- 
diner’s Renaissance chantry, of Queen Mary’s time, 
has really more design about it than Wykeham’s. 
Those who may think the erection of any value 
might remove it to the westernmost arch, where 
it would be opposite an arch already blocked some- 
what ; but if Tom a Wykehamist or Bishop of 
Winchester I should be for abolishing it wholly. 
The cathedral has many calls for restoration, if 
they could be done and nobody get a farthing of 
“percentage on outlay”—the pestilent pelf that has 
cost this country, in about halfa century, every ves- 
tige of old work that eight centuries had left. The 
four corners of the transept ought to be underpinned 
strong enough to bear again the four belfry towers 
that I mentioned, ante, p. 17. Then, the bells being 
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moved to some of these, the central tower ought to 
be finished with a story of circular windows, as at 
East Meon Church. These would be wider than 
the present belfry windows, and largely splayed 
inward. The main walling of all these new works 
I should think necessary to distinguish from the 
old by light-coloured bricks, which were totally 
unknown in Hampshire in Walkelin’s or Wyke- 
ham’s times. They ought to be larger and thinner 
than those made for the Law Courts in the Strand, 
people having now little idea of the difference that 
well-proportioned bricks can make. The bricks 
within the lantern should also be enamelled white 
or gilt, for saving light. E. L. Garperr. 


“Tae Wituine Minp.”—Being at this house 
of entertainment lately with Mr. Peggotty, it 
occurred to me to wonder how such a sign ever 
came to swing for the likes of him. It does not 
seem to appeal with much point or directness to 
the mind of mariners. Dickens probably knew 
better when he chose it. For it appears the 
name has belonged to sea nomenclature these many 
years. The Willing Mind, of Poole, was one 
of the captures made by Captain Bartholomew 
Roberts, pirate, in the West Indian seas, about the 
middle of 1720. W. F. Watuer. 


‘Taree Parts or Mepictxe.’— 
Linacre dedicated his first translations of Galen to 
King Henry VIII.: ‘De Sanitate Tuenda,’ 1517, 
‘De Methode Medendi,’ 1519. In the dedication 
of the letter he says : ‘“‘Since of my lucubrations 
I have already dedicated to you two parts of 
Medicine I could not allow my duty to you to halt 
for want of the third part thereof.” This passage 
formerly proved a difficulty to the biographer of 
Linacre, Dr. Noble Johnson, as it now does to 
Dr. Frank Payne, the most recent writer of the 
celebrated physician’s life. ‘Three Parts of Medi- 
cine’ are spoken of in it as having been presented 
to the king, and since up to that time Linacre is 
only known to have printed two works of Galen, 
his biographers have been naturally led to look for 
another. ‘‘ Either the work,” says Dr. Frank 
Payne, in the ‘National Biography,’ “never got 
beyond the stage of manuscript, or the printed 
edition has been entirely lost.” 

The printer—Claudius Chevalonius, who lived at 
the sign of the Golden Sun, in the Rue St. Jacques, 
Paris—of an early edition, 1526, of ‘ De Methode 
Medendi,’ sets all doubt on this head at rest, in a 
petition to his readers requesting a prayer for the 
soul of Linacre, lately deceased. It runs :— 

“To the Reader.—For these twenty books in which 
the three principal parts of Medicine are embraced, 
Candid Reader, whoever thou art that hast drawn profit 
from them pray well for Linacre, the Englishman, who 
bas translated them with the utmost possible fidelity.” 

Linacre’s first work, ‘De Sanitate Tuenda,’ of 


fourteen, making the total twenty, leave us none to 
look for, and thus the ‘Three Parts of Medicine’ 
are complete in the two works. 

A passage from Hieronymus Mercurialis illus- 
trates this tripartite division. He says :— 

“Since, all the goods of the body as Arislotle avers 
(‘1 Rhet.,’ c. 5) are chiefly three, Health, Strength, and 
Beauty, Medicine consists of three parts, of which that 
concerning the care of the body, when Health is absent 
is named Therapeutics or Curative; when present, Hy- 
giene or Preservative; and that, the aim of which is 
the development of strength, Gymnastics.” —* De Decora- 
tione,’ ap’ to‘ De Morbis Cutaneis,’ Venice, 4to., 
1555. 


The division, however, as this passage might 
seem to imply, is not Aristotle’s, who makes no 
mention at all of medicine in the place referred to, 
and no such division of the science in the whole 
compass of his works. But Mercurialis was such 
an Aristotelian that he was bound to find in his 
favourite author, at least by inference, the partition 
of his favourite science. The division is, in fact, 
Galen’s owe. Galen has two divisions of medicine, 
one of which, given as a comment on a passage of 


and Dietetics (‘De Vict. Rat. in Morb. Acut.,’ 
c. 6); the other that of Mercurialis given above, 
though to Galen’s view this latter division consisted 
of but two Therapeutics and Hygiene— 
Gymnastics being subordinated by him as a branch 
of the latter (Galen, ‘ Epist. ad Thrasybulum ’). 
The British Museum has a copy of the 1526 
edition of ‘De Methode Medendi.’ Chevalonius 
was evidently after printing Linacre’s other work, 
‘De Sanitate Tuenda.’ A copy of his edition, if 
it have survived, has up to this escaped notice. 
JoserH Mannine. 


Date or Tavrteti’s Execution.—A letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, of Norwich, in the 
Atheneum of July 8, speaks of “ Thartell, who was 
bung for murder about 1828.” Iam often applied 
to for dates about Thurtell’s trial and execution ; 
so please allow me space to state that he was hung 
at Hertford on Friday, Jan. 9, 1824, for the mur 
der of William Weare, of Lyon’s Inn, Strand, 
London, a place now pulled down, then between 
Holywell Street and Wych Street. The murder was 
committed on Friday, Oct. 24, between eight and 
nine at night, in Gill’s Hill Lane, Radlett, a hamlet 
of Elstree, Herts ; the exact spot was just beyond 
the second turning in the lane, south-west from 
Probert’s Cottage. Thurtell was apprehended on 
Tuesday, Oct. 24, at the ‘‘ Coach and Horses Inn,” 
Conduit Street, Bond Street. On Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 4, his trial began at Hertford, before Mr. Justice 
Park, and the Hon. W. Lamb (Lord Melbourne 
was foreman of the grand jury. Next day, Dec. 5 
the trial was postponed for a month, and was 
resumed on Tuesday, Jan. 6. On Wednesday he 
was found guilty, and though he begged hard for 


six books ; the second, ‘De Methode Medendi,’ of 


time to see friends and settle affairs, he was sen- 
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tenced to be hung on the Friday (next day but one), 

and was executed accordingly. George Borrow 

mentions an incident of the execution in his 

Lavengro.’ W. Potvarp. 
Hertford, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Jeake’s MS. Diary, Seventeenta Century. 
—I recently obtained a very neatly written 4to. 
MS. consisting of ‘A Diary of the Actions and 
Accidents of my Life,’ &., by Samuel Jeake 
(eldest son of Samuel Jeake and Frances his wife), 
who was a native and resident of Rye (Sussex), 
and married in 1680 Elizabeth Hartshorn, when 
he was twenty-eight and she was only twelve 
years and eight months. Her mother’s Christian 
name was Barbara. He was a merchant, and dealt 
in wool, lockrams, dowlas, &c. There are several 
kinds of goods mentioned in the diary the names 
of which I cannot find explained. They are not 
mentioned in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ The wool, 
for instance, is packed in “serplers,” which I infer 
was the name for the sheets in which wool is 
usually packed. Serpilbitre is the French for 
** packing cloth.” He also deals in “ Tregar” and 
‘‘Lan’ion” (which is possibly some woollen material) 
and “ pieces of Garlits” and “silk armour.” I shall 
be glad to know what these materials were. 

He purchases in London, in 1688, “a Japan 
suite” of furniture for his “Chamber,” for the 
sum of ten guineas, which is sent by ship to Rye. 
He only mentions the table, as it arrived “‘ dented 
and battered.” He also writes that “y® jack- 
weight fell down in y* chamber overhead.” hat 
is a jackweight? He refers also to ‘‘ bedstaffs” 
and was “ presented by the Grand Jury at Rye for 
not coming to church three Sundays,” and is fined 
twelvepence for each day. This was in 1685. He 
gives the names of the authors, titles, and sizes of 
283 books which he has read. Parts of his diary 
are written in cipher, somewhat like shorthand. 
Is anything known at Rye about Samuel Jeake ? 
The name of *‘ Mrs. Frewen” is written in ink on 
the back of the diary. Some of that family (who 
belong also to Sussex ) were members of Parliament 
for Rye. 

I also have another MS. of Jeake’s of the same 
size and entitled ‘ Astrological Experiments.’ 

C. H. Sp. Perceva. 


Apvpison’s KyowLepece or SHAKsPEARE.— 
De Quincey had some very strong prejudices ; the 
stupefying potencies of opium had no power on his 
mental capability of fiercely hating. Goethe, 


Josephus, Parr, Addison, and many others come 
under the fierce cut of the great critic’s lash. He 


attacks Addison for his ignorance of English poetry, 
and for a flagrant neglect of our national poet, 
surely a literary crime :— 

“In particular, with regard to Shakspeare, we shall 
now proclaim a discovery which we made some twenty 
years ago. We, like others, from seeing frequent refer- 
ences to Shakespeare in tne Sprctator had acquiesced in 
the common belief, that although Addison was no doubt 
profoundly unlearned in Shakspeare’s language, and 
thoroughly unable to do him justice, yet, that, of course, 
he had a vague popular knowledge of the mighty poet’s 
cardinal dramas. Accident only led us into a discovery of 
our mistake, Twice or thrice we had observed, that if 
Shakespeare were quoted, that paper turned out not to be 
Addison's; and at last, by express examination, we as- 
certained the curious fact, that Addison has never in 
one instance quoted or made any reference to Shak- 
speare.”—De Quincey’s ‘ Works,’ vol. xv. p. 9. 

In the Spectator, No. 592, which is attributed 
to Addison, there is the following reference to 
Shakespeare :— 

“ Our inimitable Shakspeare is a stumbling block to 
the whole tribe of these rigid critics. Who would not 
rather read one of his plays, where there is not a single 
rule of the stage observed, than any production of a 
modern critic, where there ia not one of them violated?’ 

Perhaps some student of Addison could tell 
whether this paper is actually his, and if any other 
Shakespearean reference can be found in Addison’s 
works. It would be well to have De Quincey’s 
statement either confirmed or refuted. 

W. A. HenpeErson. 


Dublin, 


Tae Panraron.— Plato somewhere in his 
‘ Pheedrus,’ I believe, describes Zeus as making 
a tour of animated nature ; mounted ona chariot in 
solitary state, he leads, followed, as I read it, by 
a “princely twelve.” Who were they? Let us 
say Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, Ares, Dionysus, 
Hephestus—six maler, excluding Zeus. Now 
Hestia was left at home to “ —_ the pot boiling,” 
so we have the female principles or sakti, via, 
Hera, Aphrodite, Athena, Demeter, Artemis—five 
only. How, then, are the twelve made up; and, 
above all, how do the couples pair off among them- 
selves ? A. H. 


When did this expression, 
as applied to the old-fashioned arrangement of 
pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s desk, first came 
into use? I have met with it in the Rev. Arthur 
Mozley’s article on ‘Open Seats in Churches,’ in 
the Christian Remembrancer for July, 1852, whore 
he says :— 

“In the midst of the church stands, elaborately 
carved, the offensive structure of pulpit, reading-desk, 
and clerk’s desk ; in fact, a regular old three-decker in 
full sail westward,”—P. 92. 

Can any of your readers supply an an om 


Hovsr.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, when suffering with the gout, was 
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visited here by a tiger. OC. J. Fox told Rogers he 

had heard the Duke tell the story. How could 

this be? Cross’s menagerie was not moved to the 

mews until 1829, or that might have rendered it 

more possible, C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Greensmitu, or Graynor, Deray- 
sHiRE.—The following extract is from Burke's 
‘General Armory,’ edit. of 1842 :— 

“ Greenemith (Steeple Grange, co. Derby ; granted in 
1714: in the following year, Robert Greensmith, Esq., 
was high sheriff of the county). Vert, on a fesse or, 
betw. three doves close ar. beaked and legged gu., each 
with an ear of wheat in the bill of the second, as many 
pigs of lead az. Crest—A dove as in the arms,” 

A large old-fashioned gold seal, impressed with 
this coat of arms, was in the possession of Miss 
Partridge, late of Shelly Hall, Suffolk. I shall be 
obliged to any reader who will tell me the relation- 
ship (if any) that existed between the Greensmiths 
and the Partridges, or in what way the Derbyshire 
Greensmiths were connected with Suffolk. 


Micuart Anceto Garyetr.—I have been in- 
formed that his mortuary tablet is in some church 
or chapel in the western suburbs of London, and 
should be glad to know where it is to be seen. 

F. BrooksBanK GARNETT. 

4, Argyll Road, W. 


Francis Farrmay, D.D.—He was presented to 
the Rectory of Godleston, Norfolk, in June, 1732, 
and to that of Oby, Norfolk, in July, 1747. Can 
any one tell me of his family or parentage, or place 
of burial ? KNow.er. 


Impatine Arms.—In what cases is it strictly 
permissible in England for a person holding official 
position to impale his arms? Can, or could, a dean 
ever do so of right, and, if so, when did the custom 
cease? Could a prior do so before the Reforma- 
tion? It seems that a master or other head of a 
college has this right ; but supposing him to be 
pleb. fil., is he entitled (1) to use the college arms 
alone, or (2) to impale the college arms with a 
blank or a diaper, or (3) has he to dispense with 
arms altogether ? R. J. W. 


Craven or Srersnott Baronetcy.—With 
whom did this dignity become extinct? All 
authorities give but one holder of the title, namely, 
Sir Anthony Craven, sixth son of Robert, of Apple- 
treewick, and brother of Sir William, of Lenchwike | 
(knighted 1639, died 1665), and of Sir Thomas, of 
Burnsal (died 1682, aged seventy-one). Sir 
Anthony was created a baronet June 4, 1661, and 


Craven matriculated from Wedham College in 
January, 1687/8, as a “ baronet’s son,” and was 
admitted to the Middle Temple in 1691, as the 


“second son of Anthony, of Beenham, Berks, 
knight and baronet” (Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’). It is probable, therefore, that the state- 
ment in Le Neve's ‘Knights’ (Harl. Soc., vol. cxliv.) 
that he had two sons and four daughter, is correct. 

A good deal of confusion exists in connexion 
with the earlier generations of the Craven family. 
I am inclined to think that there were two Sir 
Anthonys, the one a knight, the other a baronet. 
When did Sir Thomas Craven of Burnsal receive 
knighthood? Also Sir Robert Craven, usher to 
the Queen of Bohemia who died Oct. 4, 1672, 
aged forty? (Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ vii. 148.) He is 
said to have been a younger brother of Sir Thomas 
of Burnsal and of Sir Anthony of Spersholt, but I 
suspect him to be of a younger generation. 

W. D. 


Joun Attan Rotts. (See 8" iii. 370.)—In 
the issue for May 13, under the heading ‘St. 
Thomas Waterings,’ Mr. F. Apams, in a reference 
to the Rolls family, naturally infers that Jobn 
Allan Rolls, Lord Liangattock, is a grandson of 
a Mr. John Rolls mentioned; but at the time when 
he was advanced to the peerage the London papers 


| stated that his father, John Etherington-Welch- 


| Rolls, was son of John Etherington-Welch. Can 
any give authentic information on 
this point J. E. 
Mawyers Vernon Mortors.—How long 
have the Manners family borne their motto “ Pour 
y parvenir”; and is there any authority for the 
statement that the Vernons ever used “ Drede God 
our speed,” as given in the Grundy and Sullivan 
opera of ‘Haddon Hall’? 
C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Book Waytep.—I shall be glad if you can 
assist me though the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
finding out where I can see a copy of a scarce 
book entitled ‘Papers relative to the Family of 
Wicker, of Sussex,’ folio, 1782. It does not 


| appear to be in the British Museum or the London 


Library. A. Mynort. 
‘Sir Jonn Rossett’s Post Bac.’—Can an 
one give me the exact title of a book published in 
Oxford about the year 1850 under the name of 
‘Sir John Russell’s Post Bag’? William Sewell 
was, I believe, the author. I should be glad to 
know where I could see a copy of the work. 

M. C. Owen, 


knighted June 14 following, and is said to have 
died s.p. either in 1670 (Burke) or 1713 (Courthope). | 
If the last date is correct, he must have been very | 
aged at death and have survived all his sons. 


For it is certain that he had issue. A John | 


Maret (Twetrta Centory).— A 
charter in favour of the canons of Graville (Nor- 
mandy), handwriting of the twelfth century, but 
without any date, mentions in Anglia the church 
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of S. Peter de Linlea, and the church of All 
Hallows de Welia. Can any one refer this to 
localities known in England; and to which possible 
branch of the Malet family ? G. R. 


Kitmarnock Wittow.—This tree grows (W. D. 
Howells, in bis ‘ Undiscovered Country’) in the 
Public Garden, Boston. Does it grow in this 
country ; and by what name do we know it ? 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


Cuancet.’”—Can any one tell me 
what is meant by a “weeping chancel,” and 
refer me to examples of itin England? Gay. 

(Is there some reference to the supposed symbolism in 
the deflection of chancels !—for which see 2" 8, x. and 
xi. passim. } 


Heracpic.—Will any of your readers who are 
versed in heraldry let me have the proper English 
of the following French coats of arms ?— 

De Gueules & 6 billettes d’argent, 3, 2,1, au 
chef de méme. 

D’or au chef d’azur chargé d’un dextrochére 
vetu d’un fauon d’hermines. 

Ep. Cautreitp Houston. 


Fraction oF THE 1x Domespay.—Can 
any of your readers inform me as to the value to 
be attached to the fraction of the hide in Domes- 
day? For instance, in Cheshire, under Wervin, it 
is stated, ‘‘ There is one hide and two parts of one 
hide.” Again, under Neston, “There are two 
parts of two hides,” In the same county mention 
is made of half a hide and a third of a hide, and 
also of a third of two hides (which I presume 
means two-thirds of one hide), but there seems to 
be no indication as to the value of a ‘* part” of a 
hide. Frrevusson Irvine. 

Claughton, Cheshire, 


**Wuirs” in tHE Hovse or Commons.—In 
connexion with the recent death, in his eighty- 
sixth year, of Major Thomas Knox Holmes, it has 
been noted that he was ‘‘the son of Mr. William 
Holmes, who for thirty-seven years was Tory 
Whip in the House of Commons.” This lengthened 
period seems so abnormal that I should be glad to 
have dates in proof. Has any list of the leading 
party whips, or whippers-in, as old Parliamentarians 
used to call them (and Mr. Gladstone does so still), 
ever been compiled ? Poitictan. 


TxEoposivs.—In Baedeker’s ‘ Guide to Sicily’ 
occurs the following passage in reference to Syracuse 
and its siege by the Saracens in a.p. 878: “The 
monk Theodosius gives an appaling account of the 
distress of the besieged and the ferocity of the 
victors.” Can any of your readers tell me who 
Theodosius is, and what work he wrote? I can 
procure no information. I thought at first it 
might be Theodosius Alexandrinus, but he lived 


Beplics, 


THE REBELLION OF '98. 
(8 §. iii. 422 ; iv. 70.) 

The publication within the last few years of a 
mass of hitherto inaccessible historical material, by 
Mr. J. T. Gilbert, LL.D., late Secretary, Record 
Office, Dublin, has been a great boon to lovers of 
Irish history ; and now this veteran compiler and 
editor has just issued a most important work, of 
priceless value, containing ‘ Documents relating to 
Treland, 1795-1804.’ These original state papers 
carry conviction with them, unlike some histories 
written to support the party views and prejudices 
of their writers. They can be said to represent 
the events happening at the respective periods, the 
details of which are given by the participators in 
the great historical dramas enacted. The schedule* 
of accounts in the first part of the volume supplies 
the names of those who “ furnished private in- 
formation” and received “secret service money,” 
clearly showing the modus operandi of the execu- 
tive of the English Gevernment in dealing with 


the rising. The infamous Francis Higgins obtained 
1,000/. for the betrayal of the gallant Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald.t Mr. Gilbert informs us in his pre- 
face, p. xii,— 

“that the letters and documents in the second part 
extend from 1795 to 1799. Many of them are from the 
hitherto unpublished papers of Thomas Pelham, Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 1795 
to 1798, and subsequently Earl of Chichester.” 

One of the grievances of Dissenters and Catholics 
was that they had to pay tithes to support clergy- 
men of the Church of England. Frederick Hervey, 
Protestant Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol, in 
a letter to Thomas Pelham (see p. 122), states :— 

“ You do not know the nature of tithes in Ulster, but 
here it is. Besides the general disadvantage it brings to 
agriculture, by the short uncertain tenure which a parson 
can give of the tenth of the land's produce and the tiller’s 
toil, a disadvantage so glaring and so oppressive, it is 
amazing that any enlightened legislature allows it to 
outlive the present year.” 

The following high tribute to the bravery of the 
United Irishmen is paid by Lord Castlereagh in a 
despatch to William Elliot, pp. 135, 136 :— 

“The rebels fought at Ballynahinch (co. Down), as 
in Wexford, with determined bravery. They made the 
attack,and used some wretched ship guns mounted on 
cars with considerable address.” 


* Printed from the original manuscript preserved in 
the library of the Royal Irish —. its contents are 
now for the first time printed in full by Mr. Gilbert. 
The payments commence on Aug. 21, 1797 and termi- 
nate on March 31,1804. It was gratifying to me not to 
find any members of the sept McGauran or McGovern 
referred to therein. 

+ Facing the title-page isa portrait of this gentleman ; 


in a.D. 417, MoHuAMMED. 


the original, by Horace Stone, is in the collection of the 
Duke of Leinster. 
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Evidence is also borne as to the rules enforced for 
sobriety amongst their ranks, and the charge 
against them of universal cruelty is successfally 
rebutted. Mr. Gilbert has occasioned the memory 
of these brave men to be cleared. A perusal of 
his excellent work will show how absurd are the 
caricatures by Cruikshank illustrating Maxwell’s 
‘History of the Irish Rebellion of 1798.’ Vis- 
count Castlereagh, in a despatch, dated June 6, 
1798, Dublin, p. 128, to Thomas Pelham, says :— 
“The rebellion seems to have taken serious root in 
Wexford. Their force is very great, the body in question 
ding ten th d men, a considerable proportion 
of fire-arms, and conducted with an attention to military 
principles.” 
A class of patriots called Defenders merged into 
the United Irishmen, open alike to Protestants 
and Catholics, Hiberno-Celt and Anglo-Celt, and 
in Musgrave’s ‘ Memoirs of the Rebellions in Ire- 
land,’ in the appendix, some documents are given, 
one signed by the secretary, Daniel M‘Goveran 
(McGovern or McGauran), confirms Mr. Gilbert’s 
book in respect of it being a necessary condition 
that sobriety should be strictly observed. The 
ever-to-be-regretted massacre of Scullabogue would 
have been better left unnoticed by Mr. Woopatt. 
Acts were committed on both sides and repented 
of afterwards. However, the Southron furnished a 
precedent after the battle of Culloden (see ‘ The 
White Cockade,’ by James Grant, 1867, p. 411). 
‘Tae Carew Manuscripts, carefully preserved in 
Lumbeth Palace (see Carew’s ‘Cal. State Papers, 
ireland’) give proof of most objectionable practices 
adopted by Carew and Mountjoy in their subjuga- 
tion and ruling of the sister isle at the close of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, which would cause honourable soldiers and 
statesmen of the present time to blush. The infer- 
ence to be drawn from this tome of Mr. Gilbert’s is 
quite clear: if there had been a general rising in 
Treland, instead of it being confined to some few 
counties, the insurrection would haveended in favour 
of the Irish. Cooke, the Under-Secretary, in a letter 
to Pelham, dated June 16, 1798, p. 141, stated that 
the situation was “critical,” and expressed his 
doubts as to what might be the result if parts of 
the south should “ burst forth.” The stout resist- 
ance these brave and hardy men made, together 
with their soldierly appearance, form a singular 
contrast to the scarecrow figures pictured in Max- 
well’s book, which are more fitted for Fun or Judy 
than an historical work. The E:rl of Camden, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a letter, dated 
June 11, 1798, to Pelham, p. 132, states :— 
_ “ You may be assured that the complexion this rebel- 
lion wears is the most serious it is possible to conceive. 
Unless Great Britain pours an immense force into Ire- 
land the country is lost. 


Unless she sends her most able 


generals those troops may be sacrificed.” 


I take this excerpt from a communication of Castle- 
reagh to Pelham dated June 8, 1798, pp. 130, 131 : 


“TI send you a copy of a letter from Major Vesey, of 
the County Dublin regiment, an excellent officer, whose 
t is more detailed than the official despatch from 
General Johnson. An enemy that only yielded after a 
struggle of twelve hours is not contemptible. Our 
Militia soldiers have on every occasion manifested the 
greatest spirit and fidelity ; in many instances defective 
in subordination, but in none have they shown the smallest 
disposition to fraternize, but, on the contrary, pursue the 
insurgents with the rancour unfortunately connected 
with the nature of the struggle.” 

The materials afforded by the publication of the 
‘Cal. State Papers, Ireland,’ with Mr. Gilbert’s 
valuable collection, and the ‘Carew Cal. S.P.I.,’ 
present to the future historian of Old Erin addi- 
tional data that previous writers had not the ad- 
vantage of. Joserpn Henry McGovern. 

60, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


Sroat,” 17s Derivation §. ii. 349, 514 ; 
iii. 417, 455; iv. 115).—I cannot say certainly 
how far this word goes back, but it occurs in Top- 
sell’s ‘ History of Four-footed Beasts,’ of which the 
original edition appeared in 1607. I have not this 
at hand, but ed. 1673, p. 171, has “neither Cat, 
Ferret, Weasel, Stoat, or other noysome Beast.” 
John Taylor, the Water Poet (c. 1630), in ‘ The 
Praise of Hempseed,’ ‘ Works,’ pt. iii. p. 64, has: 

And Weazel«, Polecats, Wildcats, Stoats, and such 
Like spoyling Vermin should annoy men much. 
Whence the name appears to have been well known 
early in the seventeenth century. The dictionaries 
do not appear to have got the word so early ; 
Kersey’s edition of Phillips, 1706, has ‘‘ Stote, a 
kind of stinking Ferret,” but the word is not in the 
preceding edition of 1696. We may possibly have 
an earlier example than these, but our more 
recent materials for S are not yet incorporated with 
the main series, and so not readily accessible. It 
has been assumed that the word is the same as 
stot, stott, in fourteenth to fifteenth century, applied 
opprobriously to a woman (mistress, prostitute), 
chiefly I suppose because of the phrase “stynkynge 
stott” in the ‘Woman taken in Adultery’ in the 
* Coventry Mysteries.’ But this is inadmissible ; 
this word occurs three times in the place in ques- 
tion, as “thou stotte,” ‘‘ thou stynkyng stotte,” 
rhyming with lot, “such stottys”; also in Chaucer 
* Friar’s Tale,’ 332, “olde stot,” v.r., “stott”; in 
Caxton ‘Tulle’ as “rebawde stotte”; and in the 
*Book of St. Albans,’ &c., “a Disworship of 
Stottis,” all showing a short vowel. This stot, stott, 
stotte is identical, at least in spelling, with a word 
meaning an ox, steer, bullock, or nag; but whether 
these are the same word or not, they have clearly 
nothing to do with stote, stoat. The notion that 
they have appears to be derived from Bailey, who 
having in his folio ‘ Dictionary ’ appropriated Ker- 
sey-Phillips’s entry, “‘Stote, a kind of stinking 
ferret,” has inserted as a separate word, ‘‘ Stote, a 
young horse or bullock.” The octavo has, as one 
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entry, “ Stoat, a stallion horse ; also a sort of rat,” 
apparently a ‘‘ conflation ” of the two entries. But 
Bailey’s stote, stoat, ‘ young horse or bullock,” is, 
we know, a mere error, or chain of errors, for stot, 
stott, the short vowel of which is evidenced by a 
long series of instances from Pierce Plowman to 
the present day. In other words, stote, stoat, the 
weasel, has a long o wherever we know it, stot, 
stott, stotte, an ox or nag, and the same spellings 
meaning a courtezan or a strumpet, have short o 
wherever we find them, except in Bailey’s ‘‘ con- 
flated” entry. Thus all attempts at derivation 
which identify the weasel with the bullock are 
baseless and nugatory. Of the actual etymology of 
stoat nothing has yet, so far as I know, been dis- 
covered. I think the word is of southern nativity, 
and possibly, from its late appearance in books, 
originally local ; it is quite unknown to me as a 
northerner, except as a book-word, the meaning of 
which I have to recall by reflection every time I 
come across it. I think it is quite unknown in 
Scotland ; and I should like to know how far north it 


St. Mary Aldermary, William Foulis, who after 
her death succeeded as fourth baronet of Ingleby 
Barwick. They had issue an only son, Sir William 
Foulis, fifth baronet. She was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, December 13, 1690, having had 
issue by her first husband a son and a daughter. 
The son, Sir Thomas Robinson, was baptized at 
the Abbey July 14, 1681, and died s.p. at Beccles 
April 21, 1743, when the title became extinct. 
The daughter, Ann Robinson, was baptized at the 
Abbey October 5, 1682, and married Sir Comport 
Fytch, of Southill, in Eltham, and Mount 
Maskell and Jacket’s Court, in North Cray, all 
co. Kent, Bart. He died September 29, 1720 
(will P.C.C., 25 Buckingham). His widow was 
buried at Eltham April 29, 1737 (admon. P.C.C., 
May 10, 1737, to daughter Ann Fytch, erroneously 
styled ‘‘ only daughter” in the grant).* Sir Com- 
port and Lady Fytch had—besides other children 
who died in infancy—a son Sir William Fytch, 
who succeeded as third baronet, and died in 
minority June 13, 1736 (buried at Eltham), when 


goes, as a native living word of the country people, | the title became extinct ; and two daughters Ann 


in England. (Stott, a bullock, is, I need hardly 


| and Alice. 


The former died in minority, the 


mention, on the contrary, mainly northern ; and | latter married, in the chapel of Morden College, 
stott, a strumpet or mistress, seems to have been | in Charlton -by-Greenwich, October 28, 1740, 
generally known.) These few facts may help|Sir John Barker, of Sproughton, co. Suffolk, 
Mr. Birkseck Terry to investigate the word both | Bart.; and secondly, Philip Brooke, of Nacton 


geographically and historically; I hope he may do 
so to some purpose before we reach S. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Faiz Rosamunp (8 §S. iv. 109).—E. S. A. will 
find information, at once trustworthy and ex- 
haustive, in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
s.v. “ Clifford, Rosamund.” 


Sim Tuomas Rostyson (8™ §, iii, 427).—Sir 
Thomas Robinson, of Kentwell Hall, in Long 
Melford, co. Suffolk, one of the prothonotaries 
of the Common Pleas, was created a baronet 
January 26, 1681/2, and leaping from his cham- 
ber window in the Middle Temple, August 12, 
1683, to escape a fire then raging, was killed 
upon the spot (admon. P.C.C., August, 1683). 
By Jane, his wife, daughter of Lumley Drew, 
of Upton Bishop, co. Hereford, Esq., he had 
issue an only child, Sir Lumley Robinson, of the 
Inner Temple, who succeeded as second baronet. 
He was born in or about 1648, and married 
(licence, V.G., July 26), 1680, Ann, only surviving 
child and sole heiress of John Lawrence, of the 
city of Westminster, gent., sometime secretary to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (third son of 
Edmund Lawrence, an alderman of Chichester), by 
Amy, his wife, daughter of Richard Williams and 
Emily Till, both likewise of Chichester. Sir 
Lumley Robinson died June 6, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey, June 10, 1684, aged 
thirty-six (admon. P.C.C., June, 1684). His 
relict married, secondly, August 2, 1688, at 


Court, in the same county, Esquire, who died 
September 22, 1762. By her first husband, who 
died June 7, 1757, she had issue an only child, 
Sir John Fytch Barker, Bart., born July 25, 
1741, married in 1759 Lucy, daughter of Sir 
Richard Lloyd, Knt., but died s.p. January 3, 
1766, devising his lands in Eltham and North Cray, 
which he had inherited from the Comport and 
Fytch families, to an entire stranger, the descend- 
ants of Sir Comport Fytch having become extinct. 

Authorities — Wills at P.C.C., Westminster 
Abbey Registers, Collins’s ‘ Baronetage,’ Burke’s 
‘Extinct Baronetage,’ Hasted’s ‘Kent,’ Streat- 
feild and Larkin’s ‘ Kent,’ and Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

Jane Owtram, widow of Prebendary Owtram, of 
Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to Charles II., 
by her will dated July 17, 1721 (P.C.0., 185 
Buckingham), bequeaths to “ Lady ffitch my Bohea 
Teapott and lamp,” and “to Miss Alice ffitch 
daughter of the Said Lady ffitch my little diamond 
buckle to whom in some sort it belongs.” There 
is nothing in the above to explain the connexion 
with Dr. Busby. Can any one say anything of his 


* Since the above was written, Mr. Challenor Smith 
has kindly referred to the bond, and there he discovered 
that the administratrix was “ Alice Fytch of the parish 
of St. George the Martyr spinster only daughter of the 
said deceased.” So that “ only daughter ” was, after all, 
correct ; the error lay in the Christian name, which has 
now been amended in the Act Book. I wonder if this 
is the first occasion on which ‘N, & Q.’ bes caused a 
revision of P.C.C. “ copy.” 
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genealogy, and at what date and in what court his 
will was proved / 


E, 
Eden Bridge. 


(8@ iii. 486).—Cotgrave’s 
‘Dictionary’ has: ‘‘ Pedantizer. To pedantize it, 
ot play the Pedant; to domineere over lads; also 
to inkhornize it.” “Inkhornism” is used in Hall's 
Satires,’ i. viii. :— 

Like as ehe were some light ekirt of the rest, 

In mightiest ‘athornisms he can thither wrest. 
Singer, in his edition, says in a note that this word 
was probably coined by Hall. But in Nares’s 
‘Glossary,’ edited by Halliwell and Wright, it is 
stated that “an example of the word has been 
quoted from Wilson's ‘ Rhetorike,’ fol. 82, printed 
in 1553.” F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Though this word is rare—indeed, as rare as 
Mr. Sprncarn says—it had a companion in old 
days in the substantive “ inkhornism,” which meant 
exactly what your correspondent tells us “inkhorn 
terms” meant, though I am not acquainted with 
that expression beyond the instance he gives, but 
only with “inkhornism” in its place. Of this 
word there is an instance in Bishop Hall :— 

In mightiest inkhornisms he can thither wrest. 
Sat. viii. bk. i. 
Barnes Common. ‘ 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictio of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ gives the following example of 
the use of this word :— 

“Inkhorn. To use inkhorn terms, i.¢, to write 
affectedly, and use fine language. ‘ Escorcher le Latin, 
to inkhornize it, or use inkhorn tearmes’ (Cotgrave).” 

_ “Inkhornism”’ will be found in Hall's ‘ Satires,’ 
i. viii. (London, 1599) :— 
In mightiest inkhornisms he can thither wrest. 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 5” S. vi. 109, 254. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sim Verucrpen (8 §. iii. 429, 
478).—I have the following notes on this name and 
that of Fairmedow :— 

(a.) Mary Upton, of a Devonshire family, 
married, first, —— Vermuyden, M.D.; secondly, 
as fourth wife of Sir John Maynard, serjeant-at- 
law, knighted 1660, born 1602, died October 9, 
1690; thirdly (Lic., November 17, 1691), as second 
wife of Henry, sixth Earl of Suffolk. She died 
1720. See Le Neve, ‘ Knights,’ p. 117. 

(b.) The London Visitation of 1633 has the 
following :— 

Giles ee, of St. Martin’s Dyke in Ze- 
land, married Sarah, daughter of Cornelius War- 
kendike, of the same, and had a son. 

Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, of Hatfield, co. York, 


Knt., and of London, had arms 1629, married 
Katherine, daughter of Allsaints Lapps, of Lon- 
don, and had issue,— 

1. Cornelius Vermuyden, born 1626 (probably 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Compton Reade, 
created a baronet in 1660. Her sister Elizabeth 
or Anne Reade married Sir Fairmedow Peney- 
stone, Bart., of Leigh, co. Sussex). 

2. John. 

3. Sarah (probably the Sarah Venn referred to 
by Kaytivs as married to Thomas Blake, clerk). 

4. Katherine (probably married Thomas Babing- 
ton, of Somersham, who was born August 11, 
1615, and died 1€80, leaving two sons, who died 
without issue). See Burke’s ‘ History of the Com- 
moners,’ iv. 517. 

5. Adriana. 

To whom may be added,— 

6. Deborah, daughter of Sir Cornelius Ver- 
muyden, Knt., married as first wife of Sir Francis 
Bickley, third baronet of Attleburgh, co. Norfolk, 
and died March 6, 1669, leaving a son whose issue 
seems to be extinct. 

(c.) Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Cornelius 
Fairmedow, Knt., of London, married Sir Thomas 
Peneystone, second baronet, and was mother of 
Sir Thomas, third baronet, and of Sir Fairmedow, 
fourth baronet, mentioned above. Her issue is 
extinct. 

(d.) I think it is Betham (? i. 317 or ii., appendix, 
22) who mentions that Sir Cornelius Fairmedow 
married Dionysia Stonhouse ; but my note is im- 
perfect. Probably the same person as is mentioned 
by Col. Chester as dead before April 20, 1683, 
when administration was taken by his relict Dame 
Dionysia. Sicma, 


“Danny” §. viii. 515; ix. 35, 135, 213, 
319; viii. 487; ix. 149; S. iv. 81).— 
Mr. C. B. Moust can hardly be correct when he 
says, ‘the dandy, though often laughed at, has 
always received a certain amount of popular 
or vulgar admiration.” The thing ‘‘ dandy,” my 
experience goes to show, in general estimation, is 
never anything else than ‘‘ something mean and 
contemptible,” like Bishop Fleetwood’s dandiprats. 
And, at any rate, the newspapers of the time when 
dandies were numerous failed to find anything in 
them to admire. I copy the following from the 
Northampton Mercury of April 17, 1819, because 
it shows the estimation in which, in the provinces, 
the dandy was held, and because it mentions the 
error Mr. Mount has already pointed out :— 

“ Origin of the word Dandy.—This term, which has 
recently been applied to a species of reptile very common 
in the metropolis, appears to have arisen from a small 
silver coin, struck by King Henry VII., of little value, 
called a dandy pratt ; and hence Bishop Fleetwood ob- 
serves, the term is applied to worthless and contemptible 
persons,” 


In the following month (May 15) the same 
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paper commences a paragraph: ‘At a dinner 
table, a short time ago, one of those nondesrcipts 
called a dandy was seated at the top.” In the 
remaining eighteen lines the nondescript is indif- 
ferently referred to as beau, fop (“ with an affected 
mincing tone” of voice), and dandy. Among 
operative shoemakers of to-day, whilst the dandy 
is contemptible, the “dandy workman” is a 
superior craftsman ; and a dandy pair of boots are 
the work of a “ don” hand. A. D. 
Northampton. 


I was writing to suggest that the child, the 
urchin, was the original sense of the word dandi- 
prat, and that the coin, having a diminutive effigy 
on it, was perhaps thence itself called a dandiprat, 
even as the Scottish coin was called a bawbee from 
the baby face of James IV. on it. But I bethought 
me of writing to Mr. Head, of the Coin Department 
of the British Museum, who could tell me, if any one 
could, whether there was any such coin (value 
1}d.) and what was the effigy upon it. He 
answered, in effect, that there was no such coin of 
Henry VII., and that perhaps it was the sum, not 
the coin, of three halfpence which was called a 
dandiprat. : I wrote again, mentioning the object 
of my inquiry, and asking if there was any, and 
what, coin of those times with a diminative effigy, 
suggesting also the comparison with the Scottish 
bawbee, and further, that if there was a silver two- 
pence it might have been worn and cried down to 
three halfpence. 

This produced the enclosed letter from Mr. 
Wrotb, which is an interesting contribution to the 
discussion :— 

“Mr. Head asks me to answer your letter of yesterday. 
Leake (who quotes Camden) does not specify the coin 
of Henry VII. to which the name dandtprat is said to 
have been given. We can only suppose that it was some 
small coin of the Tudor period, The 2d. piece (half 
groat) of Henry VII. has a small head of the king on it 
(so also, however, has the shilling of the same reign), 
and the silver ray of Henry VII. has a small seated 
figure of the king on it. Your ingenious explanation 
that the name dandiprat was given because of the small 
head, or the small figure on the coin, is therefore possible, 
However, the derivation of the coin-name Jawbee from 
the baby James IV.—which you quote as analogous—in- 
volves a numismatic difficulty, and is not now generally 
accepted, I think, Iam rather inclined myself to be- 
lieve that dandiprat was merely suggested by the small 
size of the coin: thus the 2d. and 1d. of Henry VII., and 
the 1}d. piece (first issued by Elizabeth) would be in 
popular estimation the small children, the dandiprats of 
the coinage, (What, however, is the date of the first 
known appearance of the word dandiprat in the sense 
of a child?) The paseage from the old arithmetic, 
previously referred to in Mr. Head's letter, shows that 
dandiprat was also applied to the sum of 14d., not neces- 
sarily to a coin of that value. 

The seated figure, had the sum been 14d., would 
have very well suited my argument; and indeed 
the name may have really been given to the coins, 
either for the reason given by me or for that sug- 


gested by Mr. Wroth, and may have been inherited 
by the 14d. piece of Elizabeth. In either case the 
dwarf or child name may well have preceded the 
coin-name, even though we have no literary evi- 
dence of it. Your correspondents probably know 


Stanyhurt’s,— 
if yeet soom progenie from me 
a ae by the fatherd, if a cockney dandiprat hop- 
thum 


Pretty lad Eneas in my court wantoned. 
* £n,,’ iv. 349. 


Henry H. Grsss. 
Aldenham, 


Mr. Movsr’s article on this word reminds me 
that there is yet another sense in which it is used. 
Chambers’s ‘Book of Days’ (article ‘‘ Spectre- 
Dogs”) gives one local name of the “ Gabriel 
hounds” as ‘the devil and his dandy-dogs.” 
Why “dandy-dogs”? Surely there can be no 
connexion between the attendants of der wilde 
Jiiger, « Pall Mall exquisite, or poor “tu Vas 
voulu” Dandin. A. C. Pushkin, the eminent Rus- 
sian author, in introducing his Pendennis-like 
hero Eugene Onegin, describes him as being 
dressed ‘like a London dandy.” 

Francis P. Marcwant. 

51, Medora Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


For a rather startling opinion as to the origin of 
dandy, see the first published ‘ Hic et Ubique’ of 
Sir William Fraser, pp. 102, 103. 

G. Mityer Gissoy Cottum. 


Hypatia (8" S. iv. 106).—I submit readily to 
the correction of so competent a scientific authority 
as Mr. W.T. Lynx. But I may be allowed to 
state that in a treatise on hydrostatics, I think by 
Dr. Lardner, the author, after denying that Archi- 
medes invented the hydrometer, goes on to state 
that the real inventor was a learned lady of Con- 
stantinople, named Hypatia. I consulted such 
accounts as were at hand respecting her of Alex- 
andria, and finding no reference to the hydro- 
meter in connexion with her name, I adopted the 
statement in question, inasmuch as it did not seem 
to me impossible that there might have been two 
learned ladies of the same name. 

C. Tomtryson. 


Highgate, N. 


Ow Bérancer’s Sona, ‘ La Déesse’ (8 S. iv. 
105).—See ‘ The Book of French Songs’ (“Chandos 
Classics ”), translated by the late John Oxenford. 
In a brief preface to this song he gives the in- 
formation sought by your 


Birkdale, Southport. 


Srarttise Assertions (8 S. iv. 48).—It 
seems probable that a sixteenth century candle 
would not perish in the way W. S. B. H. men- 
tions, The Archeological Journal (Institute), 
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April 5, 1883, contains an engraving of a candle 
which is believed to be of pre-Reformation date. 
I have heard of candlee of the Roman time being 
found in mines, but Iam not able to give refer- 
ence to my authority. I think the discovery was 
made somewhere in the Austrian Empire. I can 
remember well the time when tinder was in com- 
mon use. It certainly did not flame. So far as I 
know, there is but one way of making tinder, 
therefore it is fair to assume that it did not doso in 
the sixteenth century. A YorKSHIREMAN. 


I do not think it possible that tinder will flare 
up. Iwas familiar with getting a light by this 
means more than sixty years ago. I could by 
blowing produce a greater heat, but never flame. 
I have the old apparatue, and have just tried it, 
but there was no flame. As to the candle, pro- 
had eaten it up. G. H. Tuompson. 

nwics, 


Wax would certainly not moulderaway. I have 
a piece of candle from Wykeham’s chantry in 1404; 
at any rate, pre-Reformation. E. L. G. 


Surrotk (8 S. iv. 68).—Your 
correspondent Beavuizv will, I think, find that the 
place he is inquiring for is a noted mansion house, 
called Smallbridge, in the parish of Bures St. 
Mary, in Suffolk. The Walgrave or De Walde- 
grave families were long residents there, and many 
were knighted. Of the Walgraves seated here in 
1483 and 1526 I have many notes and memo- 
randa. C. Gotpine. 

Colchester. 


There is a farm of that name in the parish of 
Bures St. Mary, Suffolk, which may possibly be the 
small estate inquired for by Beavuiev. 

J. H. J. 


There is a Smallbridge in the village of Bures, 
on the Essex border of Suffolk, some six miles 
from Sudbury. This was long the seat of the 
ancient family of Waldegrave, but is, I believe, 
now a farmhouse. Probably this is the estate 


referred to by Beavuizv. James Hoorer. 
Norwich, 


Ericrapn (8S. iv. 26).—For some rhymes of a 
similar kind see ‘ Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert’ 
(Surtees Soc.), 245-7. J. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Tue Persian Port Kuayyam (8 S. iv. 26). 
—Mr. Bovcnigr queries the name of this poet. 
The real surname of ‘Omar was Khayyim, an 
Arabic word signifying a tentmaker, derived from 
Khaima, a tent, and adopted into the Persian 
language. Keéyam is entirely inadmissible. 

F. Pripgavx. 

Sir Joun Farstarr (8 iii. 425 ; iv. 36).— 
Shakespeare may have borrowed the name of 
Falstaff from that of Sir John Fastolfe of Caistor, 


, but I believe that his conception of this, his finest 
creation, was entirely original, and that it was 
based on his own keen appreciation of the 
amalgam which is known as human nature rather 
than on any dryasdust reading of history. That 
| Shakespeare must have known the “fat knight,” 
not, perhaps, in one personality, but amongst his 
_ own intimates of the tavern and the stage, I feel 
| perfectly certain. 
Mrs. Bocer mentions a messuage belonging to 
Sir John Fastolfe in Horsleydown called ‘‘ The 
| Bores-head,” and adds, ‘‘ May not this have sug- 
gested to Shakespeare the meetings at the ‘ Boar's 
| Head’ in Eastcheap?’’ Apart from the fact that 
| Shakespeare was hardly likely to be cognizant of 
the details of Sir Jobn Fastolfe’s property, he 
| nowhere mentions that the meetings of Prince 
| Hal and his boon companions took place at the 
|“ Boar’s Head” in Eastcheap. They certainly 
| took place at a tavern in Eastcheap, but that 
that tavern was the “ Boar’s Head” is mere con- 
jecture, founded on a tradition that dates back to 
| the seventeenth century, and is not corroborated 
| except by the fact that the “ Boar’s Head” seems 
_ to have been the principal inn in that thoroughfare 
| in the days of Elizabeth. The fact cited by Mrs. 
Bocer has therefore no bearing on the question. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 


Shakspere’s character of Sir John Falstaff was 
not imaginary ; indeed, it is well known that he 
drew from Sir John Oldcastle. It has been 
clearly proved that our great dramatist followed 
the scheme of an old play entitled ‘The Famous 
Victories of Henry V.,’ acted before 1588, in 
which the Lollard martyr is degraded as 
“ Jockey,” a sort of pantaloon, a useful stock 
character in Catholic times. The identification of 
Jockey with Lord Cobham was fully carried out 
in a later play, ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ part i., 
and is confirmed by Shakspere himself in 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ III. ii., ‘Then was Jack Fal- 
staff, now Sir John, a boy ; and page to Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk”; it being proved 
that Oldcastle was so brought up. 

In the play of ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ part i., the 
martyr is, so to put it, canonized, and the 
| degraded Jockey becomes Sir John of Wrotham, 
a debauched Catholic priest, thus turning the 
tables ; just as in chap-books of that day we find 
“the Mirror of Martyrs” and the ‘ Ruffian 
Knight” put for the same person. Thus were the 
renowned Fastolf and Cobham dragged through 
the mud of hostile bigotry ; the debauched Sir 
John Falstaff, vice Oldcastle, promoted, is 
denounced as “a pampered glutton” in one play, 
while another explains ‘“‘ Oldcastle died a martyr, 
and this is not the man.” A. Hatt. 


“Satzprry” anp “Sompreset” (8 §S. iii. 
101, 197, 272, 370; iv. 31).—I have not been 
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able to discover who the anonymous author of the 
French MS. was, but there is internal evidence to 
show that he was a member of the special embassy 
sent to represent the Court of France at the 
nuptials at Buda in 1502. The festivities are 
described in the shape of a report or letter written 
by the author of bis own accord to Anne of Brit- 
tany, Queen of France, in which he speaks of 
Madame Anne de Foix as ‘votre cousine ger- 
maine,” and it is he, not I, who stated that when 
Anne de Foix’s arms were displayed they proved 
her relationship to two royal families. One of 
these was, of course, Navarre; the other could 
only have been France, through either the Albret 
family or Anne of Brittany, who was the daughter 
of Margaret de Foix and Francis II., the last Duke 
of Brittany. The writer, perhaps, assumed that 
everybody knew that his royal mistress was a 
De Foix’s daughter, but the lilies of France would, 
of course, be more obvious to the uninitiated. 

It is not impossible that Katharine, the 
daughter of the third Michael de la Pole, was 
released from her vows, and that it was she who 
married the son of the “‘ Capidawe.” Who found 
her dowry? Her grandfather was carried off by 
the ‘‘ flux” under the walls of Harflear on Sep- 
tember 18, 1415; her father died a soldier’s death 
about five weeks after that date at Agincourt, and 
her mother followed him in 1419. Little Katharine 
and her two younger sisters were now coheiresses 
to all their grandfather’s lands, manors, and 
estates not held in tail male. At the inquisition 
post mortem, held at Sculcoates, near Hall 
(7 Hen. V., No. 62), her second son, William, 
then Earl, later Marquis and Duke of Suffolk, was 
declared heir male. There is no record to show 
how and when these children were disinherited (cf. 
‘The History of the Manor of Myton,’ by John 
Travis- Cook, Hull, 1890). The two younger 
children died about New Year, 1421/2, and 
Katharine entered a nunnery in 1423. If she was 
released from her vows, and married the son of 
the Captal of Buch, Duke William felt morally 
bound to find her a dowry, and it is for this 
reason, probably, that he induced the king to make 
her husband Earl of Kendal, and otherwise “ sin- 
gularly enrich’ the young couple. History, there- 
fore, favours Mr. Wittiams’s theory; but do not 
let us forget that it is only a theory. 

According to Frost, Richard, the uncle of Duke 
William, died without leaving issue. L. L. K. 


Cuartes Mercy (8" §. iv. 49, 77, 113).—I beg 
to state that I did not furnish any information, 
exact or otherwise, respecting Charles Mercy, nor 
did I say that there was ‘‘a medical man of the 
name of Charles Merci in Louis XIV.’s reign,” or 
that there was a Charles Mercy in the Comte de 
Merci’s family. What I did say was that there 
was a Francois Christophe Florimond de Mercy, a 


memoer of the Lorraine family of that name, and 
that he was a distinguished medical man; and 
I gave it as a suggestion that this might be the 
Dr. Mercy concerning whom inquiry was made, 
although he did not live in Louis XIV.’s reign, 
having been born in 1775. 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Brocrarny (8™ §, iv. 104).—In 
my reply (8 S. iii. 169) to Mr. W. A. Henper- 
son’s article (p. 9 of the same volume) I 
endeavoured to be as full and complete in m 
answers as the circumstances would admit. If 
were to attempt to reply to his recent rejoinder 
(ante, p. 104), I should have to repeat what has 
been already said. In my original note (8* S. ii. 
42) I brought forward fifteen points of comparison 
in the respective careers of Shakspere and Moliére. 
Some of these points were sufficiently obvious ; 
others (such as the reluctance to print their 
dramas) seemed to me to admit of proof; while a 
third set (such as whether Shakspere’s marriage 
were happy or unhappy) were a matter of 
inference from the scanty material at command. 
Now I would ask whether it is worth while to 
pursue the subject further. Mr. Henperson 
and I may, it is hoped, entertain friendly relations 
with each other, and yet agree to differ. 

Me. Henperson is of opinion that Shakspere 
dedicated many of his sonnets to his wife. This 
opens the door toa very wide subject of discus- 
sion. C. Tomtrnsoy. 

Highgate, N. 


Booxs wits THerr Backs to tHe Watt 
S. i. 577; ii. 44, 214; iv. 11, 40; x. 451, 523). — 
That the volumes on the shelves of a library should 
stand with their backs to the wall is an odd in- 
version of the present fashion. Like other obso- 
lete practices, it now seems as absurd as it once 
appeared natural. 
ell-nigh a dozen writers in ‘N. & Q.’ have 
written on this inverted style of arrangement, but 
have adduced no instance of its recent existence, 
save in the Spanish Escorial, where the present 
writer wondered at it in 1867. They argue that 
it must have once been a reality from engravings, 
no one of which is later than 1747. One and all, 
however, were ignorant of a survival of the ancient 
mode not only within the four seas, but not a 
bundred miles from London. 

The library in Wimborne Minster is to-day as 
perfect a specimen as could anywhere be seen in 
medieval times of the inverted order of ranging 
books. Near the middle of the south aisle a door 
opens into a vestry, from which we ascend by a 
corkscrew stair into the minster library, formerly 
called the treasure chamber. The volumes, said 


to number 240, stand on the shelves with the cut 
edges of their leaves toward the spectator, except 
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some half a dozen turned about in modern fashion 
by accident. Oa an upper shelf there are 52 
volumes, 10 of which, forming a set, are numbered 
on their leaf edges. The names of others are in- 
scribed in the same way on several books of the 47 
on a lower shelf. Each tome, whether above 
or below, is secured by a chain riveted into the 
left side of the cover, which also has a ring 
fastened to an iron bar running along the edge of 
the shelf. A sloping consultation-stand, very much 
like a prie-dieu, slides from side to side just below 
the shelf. These minutie are among those shown 
by a photograph brought home in 1891 from an 
English cycling tour by the secretary of the Wis- 
copsin Historical Society. The volumes are noted 
in Baedeker as chained, but nothing is said of 
their placement. Hutchins also is silent on this 
og though he has much to say of the library in 

is four magnificent quartos concerning Dorset- 
shire. He complained that the treasure room 
collection had no tolerable catalogue, and claimed 
that, as the local clergy had no cure of souls, they 
might easily have leisure to supply the deficiency. 
Such a catalogue, by W. Lowe, was published at 
Wimborne in 1863. It is worth study as a typical 
specimen of the bibliothecal store of richer English 
incumbents two centuries ago, for the library, 
dating from 1686, was a bequest from the local 
rector, and no doubt composed of the books in his 


study. James D, 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


“Rompetow”: St. Yaco pe Leon (8 iv. 
89).— Halliwell gives rumbelow as a very favour- 
ite burden of a sea-song.” The burden of the 
Cornwall Furryday song is “with halantow rum- 
below.” Bardsley quotes from ‘The Squire of 
Low Degree’:— 

Your mariners shall synge arow 
Hey ho and rumbelow. 

It can also be found as a burden to a “new 
ballade made of Thomas Cromwell” (1540) in 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ (book ii. No. 11), beginning,— 

Both man and chylde is glad to here tell 

Of that false traytoure Thomas Cromwell, 

Now that he is set to learn to spell. 

Synge trolle on away, trolle on away, 
Synge heave and howe rombelowe trolle on away. 

The word does not seem to have any definite 
meaning, save as a roystering chorus, or refrain, 
sung by the sailors when heaving the anchor. Such 
choruses are still in use among our local seamen, 
when hauling “with a long pull, and a strong 

all, and a pull all together.” Curiously the word 
as become a surname of a family in this and the 
adjoining county, probably derived from the same 


source. W. B. Gerisa. 
Great Yarmouth. 


This word is registered, bat not explained, in 
my ‘Supplementary Glossary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Rombelow.” 


It occurs in Marlowe's ‘ Edward II.,’ IL‘ii., as the 
burden of a song or “ jig”:— 

With a heave and a ho, 

What weeneth the King of England 

So soon to have won Scotland? 

With a rombelow. 

Dyce notes on this, ‘Common burdens to songs ; 
see Skelton’s ‘ Works,’ ii. 110, ed. Dyce.” 

I cannot now verify this reference, but if rom- 
below occurs there, it is an older instance of its use, 
for Skelton died in 1529. Surely such burdens of 
songs have often no meaning at all. I doubt 
whether there is any definite significance in “ Tol- 
de-rol-lol ” or “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 

Rumbelow, however, is found in another con- 
nexion. Hycke-Scorner (Hawkins’s ‘ Eng. Drama,’ 
i. 88) mentions “ the londe of Rumbelowe thre my! 
out of hell”; and Stanyhurst (‘ 2o.,’ i. 206) 
speaks of the Trojans as sailing “ through Sicil his 
raging wyld frets and rumbolo rustling.” 


T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Halliwell has “ Rumbelow, a very favourite 
burden to an ancient sea song’”; with a reference 
to a Cornish song. 

Raleigh, in the ‘ Discovery of Guiana,’ refers to 
St. Yago de Leon as “Sant Iago de Leon on the 
coast of the Caracas.” Caracas is now the capital 
city of the Venezuelan states, and Santiago is 
written as one word. Cc. C. B. 


Amorous” (8 §. iv. 69).—It is evident that 
**to court an amorous looking-glass”” is a phrase 
of eloquence in which an idea is conveyed sono- 
rously to the hearer’s mind, without being in itself 
strictly reducible to what is called logical sequence, 
or severe grammar. Schmidt's interpretation is to 
me more inexplicable than the original. It is what 

‘ou may expect of a commentator, especially when 
he is a German—Bohemia is not Germany. Richard 
says in the _——_ line that he is not shaped 
by Nature for amorous disport and the fantastic 

turings that lovers practice. Then, of course, 
Shakspere’s next step is to conjure life into the 
looking-glass, and make it amorous, giving back 
reflexively love’s tricks displayed before it, the 
rehearsal of a lover’s paces to that “ picture of no- 
body,” the mistress of his impassioned soul. Dyce 
says nothing on this line, Johnson and Steevens 
nothing, and Cowden Clarke nothing. It is only 
since we have begun challenging every word that 
anybody has wanted anexplanation. Our mistake 
to-day is to suppose that great poets care anything 
for logic or grammar. If they feel they will be 
understood, they will risk any form provided it 
sound well. They are content with achieving the 
object of speech—and I think the reader might 
be also. C. A. Warp. 


For the interpretation of a poet we require 
imagination as well as a dictionary, and especially 
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so when the poet is Shakspeare. Here we have a 
man ogling his image in the glass, and the image 
in the glass ogling him back. In the poet’s mind the 
glass stands for the reflection in it, and as the 
reflection is an amorous one, so is the glass. A more 
perfect and living picture of a vain self-love was 
never drawn. Cc. C. B. 
As Richard was ugly and misshapen, his face 
could call up no thought of love in any one who 
saw it, but, on the contrary, a repulsive feeling ; so 
the reflection to himself would show, and take 
away the desire to look again. A. B. 


The phrase seems explained by the sequel— 
I that am rudely stamp’d and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph, 
looking-glass being thus an epithet applied to the 
nymph before whom Richard says he cannot strut 
as if it were before a mirror. By-the-by, I wonder 
nobody has suggested ‘‘ an amorous-looking lass ”; 
but perhaps Theobald or some such man has. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


A Curious Sicner /8* §. iv. 9).—The 
signet ring is silver. The engraved profile on the 
white cornelian, I am informed by the kindness 
of Mr. Robert Ready, chief of the Department of 
Seals at the British Museum, is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, the emblem engraved on the side of the 
portrait being a comet. Is anything known of L. 
Wattier, the engraver, whose name is beautifully 
cut in minute characters on the side of the seal. 

Hvusert Smita. 


**Hooptomism ” §. iii. 449; iv. 17).—This 
word does not appear to be given in any dictionary 
or glossary, and is, I imagine, a product of very 
modern journalism, although I had never seen it 
until it came under my observation in Mr. Brer- 
LEY’s query. Hoodlum is, however, of common 
occurrence in the language, and is defined by both 
the ‘Century’ and by Webster’s ‘ International’ 
dictionaries, the latter stating that it is “‘ U.S. 
collog., of unknown origin”; but in Bartlett's 
‘Dict. of Americanisms’ we have an embarrass- 
ment de richesse, inasmuch as four different sources 
are given whence the word is derived. 

One explanation is from the Congregationalist of 
Sept. 26, 1877 :— 

“ A newspaper man in San Francisco, in attempting to 
coin a word to designate a gang of young street arabs 
under the beck of one ‘ Muldoon,’ hit upon the idea of 
dubbing them noodlums; that is, simply reversing the 
leader’s name. In writing the word the strokes of the 
n did not correspond in height, and the compositor, 
taking the x for an h, printed it hoodlum, Hoodlum it 
is, and probably ever will be.” 

In the Los Angeles Express of Aug. 25, 1877, 
it is said to be derived from the fact that several 
bad boys associated together for the purpose of 


stealing had, as their cry of warning, “ Huddle 
’em, huddle ’em.” An article headed ‘ Huddle 
’em,’ ap in the San Francisco Times, 
describing the gang. The name thus applied to 
them was soon contracted into hoodlum. 

A correspondent in the San Francisco Morning 
Call of Oct. 27, 1877, says that before the war a 
boys’ military company was formed, which adopted 
as part of their uniform a curious headdress which 
resembled a fez:— 

“The gamins called it a hood, and the company 
became known as the hoods. The rowdy element of the 
city adopted much of the dress of the company referred 
to, who were soon after designated as hoodlums.” 
Another writer in the same paper says that the 
term was first applied to certain girls who wore 


hoods. 

I decidedly favour the first derivation of the 
word given. Hoodlumism is clearly derived from 
hoodlum. A. Montoomery Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Vanisuine Lonpon (8 iii. 446; iv. 11).— 
Since writing my former note I have become 
acquainted with Mr. Philip Norman’s excellent 
little book on ‘London Signs and Inscriptions,’ 
which was reviewed at p. 60 of the present volume 
of ‘N. & Q” The old house, No. 22, Cloth Fair, 
to which I drew attention, har not passed unnoticed 
by Mr. Norman, who points out (p. 137) that the 
armorial shield on the front is the coat of Richard 
Rich, who was made a baron in 1547, and was the 
ancestor of the Earls of Warwick and Holland. 
The tinctures which I gave are not correct, the 
field of the shield being gules and the crosses or; 
but the relic has suffered so much from wind and 
weather that it is impossible to rightly make it 
out. I may add that there is more than one view 
of the old house in the Crace Collection, in the 
Print Room of the British Museum, and it seems 
hard to think that this interesting historical 
memento of the distinguished family that founded 
Holland House at Kensington must soon, in the 
nature of things, pass away. 

The tablets on which are inscribed the names of 
London streets and the dates of their building or 
completion possess some historical value; and 
although so many remain that Mr. Norman does 
not attempt a list, he mentions several good ex- 
amples. One of those omitted by him is the tablet 
at the south-eastern corner of Rathbone Place, now 
affixed to a modern house, which bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Rathbones | Place in | Oxford | Street | 
1718,” This possesses some interest from the fact 
that Rathbone Place is believed to be the first 
street built on the northern side of the Tyburn 
Road to the westward of St. Giles’s Pound, which 
stood on the site of the brewery at the corner of 
Tottenham Court Road. Who Rathbone was I 
know not. Smith, in his ‘ History of Marylebone,’ 


calls him Capt. Rathbone; but he was more pro- 
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bably a speculative builder. Another inscription is 
of interest in connexion with Charles Lamb, who 
resided for several years in Colebrooke Row, 
Islington. On No. 32 (Colebrooke House) is the 
inscription, “ Colebrooke | Row 1768.” The oppo- 
site side, now called Duncan Terrace, was not built 
till several years afterwards, as the inscription on 
the centre house testifies: “ New Terrace | 1791.” 
The neighbourhood must have been fairly new 
when Lamb took up his quarters in the cottage of 
which a portion only now remains. 
W. F. Pripeacx. 


“Jewat”: “Jaxnock” (8 S. iv. 89).—Jenal 
is no doubt the same word as ginnel, which Halli- 
well glosses “a narrowentrance,”and labels“ North.” 
We find it in ‘A Glossary of the Dialect of Almond- 
bury and Huddersfield’ (E.D.S.), with an etymo- 
logical note of some value attached to it :— 

Gennel or Ginnel (pronounced ginnil), a long, narrow 
passage: according to some unroofed ; others say either 
roofed or unroofed. (A.-S. gin, an opening; Icel. gin, a 
mouth.—W. W. 8.).” 

Jannock or jannik, meaning fair, honest, and 
the like, is used all over the North of England, 
and at least as far south as Manley and Corring- 
ham. Sr. Swiraiy. 


“Tt’s noan jannock [or jannocks]”’ is a common 
expression in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
means “It’s not fair.” Jenal, under the form 
ginnell or ginnill, is also very commonly applied 
to narrow alleys or short, narrow — . 

. A. 


Jannock is common enough in East Anglia, and 
means fair or candid. It is included in a list of 
Norfolk localisms in a sixpenny book called ‘Broad 
Norfolk,’ recently published in Norwich by the 
Norfolk N»ws Company, and noticed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8 §. iii, 260. In ‘Broad Norfolk’ the word is 
spelt jannick, I have no idea of what its derivation 
is. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

Ogilvie says : — 
“ Jannock, n. Fair-play, open dealing (Provincial 


English and Scotch); and a., fair, straightforward, 
downright (Provincial). Comp. Gael. ionannach, equal.” 


Cuas. Jas, Férer, 


Macavtay on Boswett (8™ §S. iv. 126).— 
Walter Scott (quoted by Dr. Birkbeck Hill) says: 

“ Boawell...... had shewn all the bustling importance of 
his character in the Douglas cause, and it was said, I 
know not on what authority, that he headed the mob 
which broke the windows of some of the judges, and of 
Lord Auchinleck, his father, in particular.” 
Perhaps, then, the Duchess of Argyle had some 
slight justification for her conduct, especially if, 
as I am afraid is more than probable, Boswell had 
exceeded the limits of temperance when he had the 
temerity to propose her health. Boswell seems to 


have been quite in his most objectionable and silly 
vein about this period: witness his remarks about 
the chambermaids (October 25). It is worth 
noticing that he and Dr. Johnson were accom 
ied on this occasion by the Rev. J. M‘Aulay, 
rd Macaulay’s grandfather, to whom the doctor 
subsequently behaved with characteristic rough- 
ness, See Birkbeck Hill’s edition of the ‘ Journal,’ 
and the references quoted by him, especially Tre- 
velyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ vol. i. at a6 


Hanore Fairy (8" §. iii. 349; iv. 15).—I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. Picorr for calling my 
attention to an apparently inexcusable error. 
Through the mistake of the type-writer the word 
“or” was omitted between ‘‘ King’s co.” and 
“near the vale of Avoca.” My notes are very 
imperfect, and I could not tell positively which 
was right. Perhaps Mr. Picorr will further 
oblige me by tracing the relationship between the 
branch of the family which he mentions and that 
which settled in co. Cavan, and also give me some 
facts concerning the early history of the former. 


A. Montcomerr Hanpy. 
New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


“EVERY MICKLE MAKES A MUCKLE” (8" §. iii. 
348; iv. 19).—The above is a misrendering of a 
familiar Scotch saying, and is, besides, on the face 
of it, absurd. The proverb runs, “‘ Mony a little 
macks a meikle”; Anglicé, ‘‘ Many a small makes 


abig.” “Mickle” and “‘ muckle” are synonymous 
terms. ALEXANDER ParTErson. 
Barnsley. 


Ocr Postic Recorps (8" §, iii. 341, 383, 421, 
461 ; iv. 2, 43)—Mr. Harpy, in the concluding 
portion of his article under this head, gives the 
date of the death of the Palace Court, It may be 
added that the famous actior over ‘‘ Jacob Hom- 
nium’s Hoss,” killed it. W. F. Water. 


Wituam Pont ve t’Arcue (8 §. iv. 28, 54, 
114).—IE it is a blunder to call Henry I.’s treasurer 
Pont de l’Arche without the prefix “‘de,” it is a 
blunder shared with, and probably copied from, 
dear old Stow in his survey of London, and not a 
nineteenth century invention. These are Stow’s 
words: “And then in the year 1106 was this 
Church [St. Mary Overie] again founded for 
canons regulars by William Pont de la Arche 
and William Danney, knights, Normans.” 

I notice that Bishop Stubbs in his constitu- 
tional history calls him, in his list of King’s 
“ Treasurers,” William of Pont de |’Arche. 

Cuartorte G. Boaer. 

St. Say.cur’s, Southwark, 


Hastort (8" §, iii. 348 ; iv. 32).—The suggestion 
of Dr. Caance that Hablot comes from Habert 
is ingenious ; it would, however, carry more weight 


|| 
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if it could be shown that Habert in any instance 
had assumed a diminutive form. In 1883, when 
I first invited your readers to assist me in finding 
the derivation—to which there was no response— 
I had looked through many directories and name- 
lists of French and Belgian cities without meeting 
one Hablot, and since I have more than once 
employed help abroad to elucidate the difficulty, 
bat still without success ; consequently it is, at all 
events, certain that this surname must be very 
rare. Generally every name is more or less 
abundant in some special district; but 1 have 
sought in vain for the locality where Hablots are. 

For my own if the name be a French or 
Flemish one at all, I rather incline to the belief 
that it is a trade-name, a place-name, or that the 
a has been carelessly substituted for u. The 
wooden coupling of a log-raft is called hubillot in 
France, hence a maker of it may have been desig- 
nated by his occupation, just as we have the names 
Carpenter and Thatcher. Or Hablot is, perhaps, 
only an abbreviation of Habloville, which two 
villages in the departments of Eure and Orne are 
called. But most likely of all, it seems to me, it 
is a mere misspelling of the tolerably common 
Hublot. The letters A and i are of little im- 
portance and misleading. Hilaire I have seen 
spelt Iler in a register, and last week I noticed, 
over several shops in a Cornish village, Oliver and 
Olver. 

Mr. Fikret, your second correspondent, is 
entirely wrong in believing Hablot requires a cir- 
cumflex accent. It never had one, and it would 
be an ungrammatical, meaningless superfluity. 
Napoleon’s marshal was Junot, not Junot. Mr. 
Croall Thomson unjustifiably invented Hablot, 
and I called attention both to it and a heap of 
other blunders in his book at the time (6™ S. 
xi. 5). A. S. BickyeEtt. 

Reform Club. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Life of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Archbishop of 
York. Written by George Cavendish. 
In an exquisite edition, with a special and lovely font of 
type and with a spotless binding of vellum, Cavendish’s 
Life of Wolsey’ is now for the first time given in its 
integrity to the world. The fate of this marvellous book 
has been curious, Written in 1557, it remained for pru- 
dential reasons unprinted until 164], when, for party 
reasons, one of many garbled manuscripts was pub- 
lished with the title of ‘The Negotiations of Thomas 
Woolsey, the Great Cardinal of England.’ Other 
editions no more trustworthy followed, until in 1825 
Mr. Singer gave an edition in two volumes from the 
original autograph MS., which he had been fortunate 
enough to obtain. Now even this work was not pub- 
lished as its author left it, the orthography having been 
modernized, For the first time then, as has been said, 
the first separate biography in the English language is 
in the shape intended by ite author brought within reach 
of a limited public, and ie, at least, saved from the risk 


of destruction. Doubt as to the authorship of the work 
prevailed for a tims, and is now finally set at rest. It 
is by George Cavendish, the faithful and attached 
servant of the Cardinal, of whom Wolsey himeelf said 
that he “ abandoned his own country, wife, and children, 
his own house and family, his rest and quietness, only 
to serve me.” During Wolsey's triumph Cavendish was 
his gentleman usher, Throvgh the Cardinal's evil 
fortunes he served him with exemplary fidelity, was with 
him when he died at Leicester, and carried to London 
information as to his last words, winning from the Duke 
of Norfolk the tribute conveyed in the words, “ This 
gentleman hath justly and painfully served the Cardinal, 
his master, like a just and diligent servant.” Cavendish 
then retreated into privacy, and occupied himself with 
the task of writing his master’s biography. To his 
labours we owe most that we know concerning the great 
Cardinal. The book in which this story is told is a 
masterpiece worthy to rank with the memoirs of her 
husband by another Cavendish, Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, or in a totally different line with the 
* Arcadia’ or ‘The Compleat Angler.’ It is the work of 
a loyal, noble, and contemplative mind, which looke 
back with resignation and melancholy upon an active 
anda broken past. It shows Wolsey just as he is de- 
picted by Shakspeare, and the surmise has been hazarded 
that Shakspeare had access to the manuscript, which 
might well have been the case. Intensely dramatic is 
the story, the portraiture is marvellous, and the obvious 
justice, sincerity, and distinction of the whole make it 
one of the noblest and most pleasing of biographies, 
Well worthy is it then of the typographical luxury 
lavished = it. No name of editor or publisher appears 
upon it. e feel justified, however, in assigning it to 
Mr. F. 8. Ellis, to whom we owe the noble Concordance 
to Shelley as well as the publication of the poems of 
Rossetti and many other obligations, As regards the 
absence of publisher, the bibliophile may console 
himeelf, since the book, though made to be bugged to 
the bosom and carried off to be devoured at leisure, is 
already out of print. Fortunate indeed is the possessor 
of a copy. 


Oxford Men and their Colleges. By Joseph Foster, 
on. M.A.Oxon. (Parker & Co.) 
Tue handsome and portly volume on Oxford now issued 
by Mr. Foster is an indispensable supplement to the 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ of the same industrious compiler 
and author. It is, indeed, something more than this, 
being a record and picture of the Oxford of to-day, 
which every member of the university and all interested 
in its past and present glories must long to possess. For 
the notices of the various colleges Mr. Foster is not per- 
sonally responsible. Each of these is written by the 
president or principal or by some eminent fellow of the 
college, The matriculation register has once more been 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Foster, who has also full 
access to college records. In arranging and annotating 
the former document from 1880 to 1892, and so com- 
pleting up to date the information he supplies as to the 
members of the university, he has been able to give in 
the majority of instances the birthday and school of 
each. A splendid feature in the volume consists of the 
illustrations. By aid of photographic processes a collec- 
tion absolutely unrivalled of views relative to Oxford 
and its collegiate life has been given to the world. 
Nearly all the views of colleges in David Loggan’s 
* Oxonia Illustrata,’ folio, 1675, have been reproduced 
as have those from Nelus’s ‘ Collegiorum Scholarumque 
easenl Delineatio,’ 1566, The first of these books sold for 
close on 20/. a couple of years ago. Skelton’s ‘ Oxonia 
Antiqua Restaurata,’ the Oxford Almanacs, and other 
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important works have been laid under contribution, the 
result being one of the most beautiful and valuable works 
in ite class that any university can boast, Another 
special feature in the work is found in the portraits of 
representative “eights,” “elevens,” and football teams. 


In its combination of ancient and modern life, in its | 


association of the life of Medisval or Renaissance times 
with that of to-day, the work of Mr. Foster is original as 
well as attractive. Its value will be denied by no lover 
of the noble university. it is regrettable to hear that 
the huge labour involved in the compilation of the 
‘Alumni’ has been unremunerative. An honorary 
degree, for which we were the first to appeal, has been 
granted, and this is the only reward for enduring and 
heroic service. Mr. Foster holds on, however, hopeful 
and undismayed. Should bis latest book meet with the 
recognition he has a right to expect, he is prepared to 
undertake a similar labour on behalf of the sister uni- 
versity. 


How to Decipher and Study Old Documents. By E, E, 

Thoyts. (Stock.) 

From the work on manuscripts of Mr. Falconer Madan, to 
which we recently drew attention, Miss Thoyts’s volume 
differs, inasmuch as its purpose is less ambitious. She 
deals with English documents only, and styles her book 
‘The Key to the Family Deed Chest.’ To those anxious 
to obtain a knowledge concerning title-deeds, parish or 
corporation records, and the like it is an absolute boon, 
as much on account of the zeal the author displays for 
her subject as of the information she supplies concern- 
ing it. A veritable enthusiast, she sees no more difficulty 
in the way of obtaining an eminently desirable form of 
knowledge than should serve as a stimulus. Her chapters 
on old deeds, law technicalities, manor and court rolls, 
monastic charters, and parish registers are all excellent, 
and her book may be warmly commended to students. 
With some things that are said on character by hand- 
writing we are not wholly in accord, and the relation of 
this chapter to the rest of the book is not very obvious. 
On this subject even Miss Thoyte writes so cheerily and 
with an air of so profound conviction that she carries 
away the reader. Mr. C. Trice Martin, Assistant-Keeper 
of H.M, Records, supplies an introduction, in which the 
study of palzography is warmly commended to historians 
and biographers, and some amusing proofs of the errors 
that ignorance involves are given. Miss Thoyts is her- 
self an able paleographer, and her book will be of great 
utility. 

Hungary and its People. By Louis Felbermann. 

(Griffith & Farran.) 

Few books of the present day bave given us more plea- 
sure than the volume before us, and yet we confess that 
we find some difficulty in conveying our impressions to 
ourreaders. It is not a history, it is not a guide-book, 
neither is it a treatise on the arts, manners, and customs 
of the Hungarians, but it is a compound of all these put 
together in a very pleasing manner. 

The early pages are historical, but are in no sorta 
chronicle. The complex history of Hungary, extending 
over a thousand years, could not by any amount of com- 
a be forced within the limits of the pages Mr. 


elbermann has had at his disposal, so he has chosen by | 


far the better plan of sketching the careers of some of 
Hungary's more prominent heroes, 
rapidly, and historical events crowd one another out so 
quickly, that we fear many of our readers have no dis- 
tinct idea of the Hungarian civil war of 1848. The 
author tells the tale in a few words. Had he chosen, he 
might, without one word of exaggeration, have made his 
tale far more shocking. Hungary is, however, a free 


Time moves g0 | 


and independent state now, and it is, perhaps, well that 
a native of that fair land should treat this recent past as 
a nightmare-dream. English people will long remember 
,- puiing ever touched the hearts of our people more 
leeply. 
| The sketches of the different states, their manners and 
costumes, are excellently done. We are sure that many 
of Mr, Felbermann’s readers will long to take a tourist’s 
| ticket and visit the author's native land. The plates with 
which the book is illustrated are very good. The young 
| lady who appears at p. 168 is especially charming, 


The Annual Register, 1892. (Longmans & Co.) 

| In its new form the ‘Annual Register’ bas so firmly 
| established itself in public estimation that eulogy is 
| uncalled for. There are entire classes of students to 
| whom its admirably shapen synopsis of public affairs is 
| indispensable. Compressed, moreover, as necessarily are 
| the chapters on foreign history, there are few to whom 

they are not adequate. See, for instance, how admirable 

is the summary of African affairs, especially the accounts 
of Egypt and of Mashonaland. The chronicle of events, 

the accounts of literature, art, drama, music, and science 
bave their old merits. The obituary is in itself sufficient 
to justify the purchase of the volume, and the com- 
prehensive index facilitates the labour of research. The 
supremacy of this most useful of records is not likely to 
be soon challenged. 


From Dr. Brushfield we have received his presidential 
address, delivered at Torquay on July 25 before the 
Devonian Association, in the Transactions of which 
society it will appear. It deals with Devonian worthies 
—the list of which, as all know, is long—is brilliantly 
written, and supplies much curious antiquarian infor- 
mation. it constitutes, indeed, an important contri- 
bution to biography. 


Tue Rev. J. Cater, of Bisley Rectory, Woking, pro- 
mises, by subscription, ‘Gens Caterorum,’ being a col- 
lection of material, genealogical, historical, and literary, 
relating to the Cater family. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signaturé of the writer and such address aa he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

T. L. (“Stolen kisses are the sweetest,”’ &c.).—This is 
not in Shakspeare. It is, we believe, Leigh Hunt's 
translation of a Latin song in Thomas Randolph. 

Erratom,—P. 125, col, 2, |. 36, for “ Le Mailie” read 
Le Maitre, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


| Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
| Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 


LEELA 


NO 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 
MEMORIALS of SERJEANT BELLASIS. 
GREECE under KING GEORGE. 
HUTCHINSON on STAFFORDSHIRE ABBEYS and CHURCHES 
STIRLING'S GIFFORD LECTURES 
The EAST INDIES and PERSIA, 1650-34 
ELIZABETH FARNESE and ALBERONI. 
VOLUNTEERS in the INDIAN MUTINY. 
ROUND the BLACK MANS GARDEN 
COMTE de FRANQUEVILLE on the BRITISH JUDICIAL S\ STEM 
PRACTICAL FLY -FISHIN( 
CICERO in his LETTEKS 
EARLY SCOTTISH EDUCATION 
GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
NEW DICTIONARIES 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
PROF. DOWDEN'S EDITION of WORDSWORTH—LORD CLIVE and 


the ‘NORTH BRITON '—ARCHBISHOP MAGEE—CHAUCER'S 
NOTES on his ‘TROLLUS’'—The FRENCH JESUITS—SIK E. 
HAMLEY 


A.so— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—Italian Polk-Medicine. Library Table ; Geographical Notes ; 
Astronomica! Notes, Anthropological Notes ; Gossip 
a ARTS—Archwological Societies; Bishop Clifford of Clifton; 
831 


MUSIC—Wagner and his Works 
DRAMA-—Library Table ; Gossip 


Song Albums; Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 5 contains Articles on 
ZOLA as a NOVELIST 
ROBINSON on the POETS aod NATURE 
TEMPLES LIFE of JAMES THOMASON. 
The POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE 
The LIFE of an ARTISAN 
A PRUSSIAN OFFICER in the RUSSO-TURKISH WAL 
The PORTUGUESE and the EAST INDIES, 
ERNST'S LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
NEW NOVELS — Kingsmead; Mr. Tommy Dove; Miss Honoria; 


Emmett Honlore; Donald Marcy, The Gun-Runner, A Cathedra 
Courtship, Bond Slaves 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS 
BOOKS for CHILDREN 


| DARWIN and HEGEL 
| The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


| NEW NOVELS—Robert Carroll 


| LITERARY GOSSIP 
| SCIENCE—Capt. Cook's First Voyage round the World, Library Table; 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIsT of NEW BOOKS } 

The AUTHORS CONGRESS at CHICAGO—SALE—DOWER < EX | 

ASSENSU PATRIS"—EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS | 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—The Romance of Engineering; Astronomical Notes, Geo 


graphical! Notes 
FINE ARTS—Morelli’s Italian Painters; ‘The Congress of the British | 
Archwological Association, Notes from Italy; The Theatre at | 
Megalopolis , Gossip 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossi; 
DRAMA—The Cam)ridge Shakspeare 


Gossiy 


Gay's ‘Polly’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, 


Or of all Newsagents, 


The ATHEN_EUM for August 12 contains Articles on 
GOSSE on QUESTIONS at ISSUE 
GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA 
THOMPSON'S HANDBOOK of PALZOGRAPHY 
DOWDEN'S EDITION of WORDS WORTH 


CHINESE LITERATURE. 

Home-Spun ; Sporting Talex 
RECENT VERSE 

LAW BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
NEW TESTAMENT of 1548—DOMESDAY 


Avso— 


Astronomical Notes ; Geographical Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Numismatic Literature. Elementary Text-Books, Con- 
gress of the British Archwological Association; The Royal Societ; 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, The Motto of Sciarra Martinengo 
Cesaresco ; Gossip 

MUSIC—Kecent Publications 

DRAMA~—Gossip 


Instrumental Concerted Music; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ELUM for July 29 contains Articles on 
SIK RICHARD BURTON 
The RIVERS of DEVON 
WARD'S HISTORY of 8ST. EDMUND'S COLLEGE 
SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE 
PELHAM'S OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY 
NEW NOVELS—The Fate of Sister Jessica; Mrs. Finch-Brassey, Who 


Wins, Loses; Baron Montez of Panama and Paris; ‘Twixt Two 
Eternities ; His Heart to Win; Men and Men 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ANCESTRAL MEMORY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—The AUTHORS’ 
CONGRESS at CHICAGO—MR. WALTER WHITE —LETTEK 
from LEIGH HUNT to B. W. PROCTER—The WEDDING of 
LOUIS XV.—The WORD “CRAM”—The NAVY RECORDS 
SOCIETY 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—Lydekker'’s Catalogue of Fos sil Birds ; School-Books 
Geographical Notes; Astronomical 


FINE ARTS—Chariles Keene; Scottish Tartans; The British School at 
Athens; The Antonine Wall; The Archwxological Institute at Sil- 
chester; New Prints; Sales, Gossip 


MUSIC—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip 
DRAMA—The Week 


ALso— 


Phili 
Notes ; 


Gessip 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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CLARENDON 


PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PART now ready, CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING, Vol. II. Part 7, 12s, 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Imperial dto. 
The present position of the Work is as follows :— 
Vol. 1. Aand B. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. ( Published.) 
*,” Also still sold in Parteas follows :—Part I., A— ANT; Part ANT—BATTEN ; Part III., BATTER—BOZ, each 12s. 64. ; 


Part IV. 


, BRA—BYZ, is. 6d. 


Vol Il. C and D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


—CASS. Stiff covers, Ss. (Published. 
CAST—CLIVY. Stiff covers, 12s. (Publisted ) 
CLO—CONSIGNER. Stiff covers, td. (Published. 


Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. 
(Published ) 


CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHIN( 
CROUCHMAS—DE. (/n the press.) 


Vol. III. B, F,and G. Edited by H. BRADLEY, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. MURRAY. 


EB—EVERY. Stiff covers, l2s.4¢. (Publisted,) 


EVERYBODY—FE. (/n the press.) 


This is an interesting part of the dictionary in many ways. For one thing, we have to congratulate Dr. Murray on 
veing now clear out of the vast and often tangled wood of com- and con-. Nay more, we may say that the end of C is in 
sight ; and when C is disposed of it is not too much to say that the neck of the work is broken. 


RULERS OF INDIA —NEW VOU ME 
Crown 8vo. cloth, with Map. 2 


LORD CLIVE, and the Establishment 
of the English in India. By Col MALLESON C81 
Col Malleson will be admitted to be an authority 
hos studies to write the stirring narrative of Clive 
The following are also published —Akbar Albuquer: 
Madhava Kao Sindhia, Dupieix, Warren Hastings, Marg ues« ‘ornwallix 
Marquess of Hasti Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William hen 
Unck. Viscount Hardinge Ranjit Singh Marquess of lralhousie, Clyde 
and Strathnairn, Earl Canning, Lord Lawrence, Ear! of Mayo, Lora 
Aucklanc 


Aurangzit 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 5 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN 


By Sir W W. HUNTER, KC S81 


JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Richard 


TEMPLE. With Portrait 


Part Il. 


Now ready, imperia) éto 2) 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUA- 
GUNT and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLU TESTAMEN! 
including the Apocryphal Books Hy the late EDWIN HATCH 
by 4 aod HENKY A KEDPATH, MA, assisted by other 


Part] isaleo published Part III is inthe press Until the 
ton of Part V but not afterwards subscriptions may be paid iu adran: 
at the price of 4) 4s. for the Six Parts 


Extra feap #vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


A PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERA- 


TURE F J. SNELL, Balliol College Oxford 
The work will be valuable to any student we Wishes to 
“wck and general survey of the whole ‘ground ‘ 


Demy ®vo. met 


LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIP- 
Ilustrating the History of the Karly Empire 
USHPORTH, M A_, John College, Oxford 
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